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The mystic life springs up, flowering in the most sterile places, 
beneath the feet of a Paul, a Francis, an Ignatius, a Teresa; each 
possesses the power of stinging to activity the dormant spark in the 
souls of those whom they meet.—EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


You can best move this world by standing, and making it clear that 
you stand, upon another.—CovENTRY PATMORE. 


The vertuous Ladie was compelled to manage worldlie matters, yet 
her hart was far from louing them. By her wise counsaile and com- 
mandment all was donne that was conuenient, by her advice were the 
lawes of the kingdome ordered, by her industrie gods glorie and honour 
cheeselie aduanced. None more firme in faith than she, none more 
composed and stayed in countenance. She was so patient in suffering, 
so mature in counselling, so just in judging, so sweete in communica- 
tion as none more.—Early English Text. 


PREFACE 


Ir is strange that the life of Queen Margaret of 
Scotland has not attracted more attention. No 
novelist could have invented a more romantic story 
or a setting more favourable to the growth and 
flowering of that gracious personality. Temperament 
and opportunity were perfectly adjusted to the end; 
everything conspired in the emergence of a character 
which was extraordinarily perfect. But not with any 
~ “machine-made” perfection. There is no frigid piety 
in this warm-hearted mother and wife in whom 
breadth of vision and active work for her country 
were combined with a very fragrant sanctity. 
Margaret was human and alive. 

She was the link through whom the line of the old 
Saxon kings of England was joined to that of the 
Norman kings. A Saxon princess, born in Hungary, 
her father was the son of Edmund Ironside; her 
mother a near relative—probably a niece—of the 
Emperor Henry II. Till she was twelve years old, 
Margaret lived with her parents and brother and 
sister at the court of Stephen, the first Christian 
_ king of Hungary, whose kingdom was regarded by. 
men of other nations as a model of what a Christian 
kingdom should be. Its justice and laws were dic- 
tated, in a barbaric age, by the spiritual aims of 
its “Apostolic King.” fy 
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When she was about twelve years old Margaret 
came to England with her family. Her father came 
as heir-apparent to the throne on the invitation of 
his uncle, Edward the Confessor, that Saxon king 
of Norman upbringing whose palace was monastery 
rather than court. There Margaret lived for more 
than ten years, and while mind and body were 
developed, the training of the spirit was not ignored. 

After the Conquest, her father having died and 
the position of the Saxon royal family being un- 
comfortable, to say the least of it, they sought 
refuge in Scotland. Malcolm Canmore, too, had 
accepted the hospitality of the Confessor, who had 
helped him to regain his kingdom from MacBeth. 
Malcolm welcomed these kinsfolk of his benefactor, 
and eventually Margaret married him, a tempestuous 
monarch, worshipped by his people but liberally 
endowed with the fiercer passions of the Celts. How 
she tamed her lion, improved the standard of living, 
raised the dignity of court ceremonial and purified 
and revived the religious life of the people—all this 
is a story which ranks Margaret with the reformers. 

My apology for the book is that the life of Margaret 
naturally follows my earlier study of Columba. Mar- 
garet is the next great figure in Scottish history; she 
is interesting for English readers, too, because her 
daughter became Queen of England, thus uniting 
the Saxon and Norman lines, and because the wel- 
fare of Scotland has never been without its bearing 
on England. 

Then, while the beautiful Life written by Turgot, 
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her confessor, is a very perfect work as far as it goes, 
it is not complete. He does not try to set Margaret 
in her historical or cultural background—in fact he 
gives no background at all. His Life was a court 
biography in which he did not underestimate the 
spirituality and influence of Margaret. And yet the 
student of history, knowing that he must cry Dis- 
count/ on every page, is surprised to find how little 
there is in Turgot that does not ring true. It would 
be historically false to belittle Margaret as she appears 
in Turgot. But his Life requires a setting to let it 
shine as the very perfect gem it is. This setting I 
have tried to fashion from the Chronicles which deal 
with that period; they are numerous and contra- 
dictory, and the difficulty is to steer a steady course 
among them. My aim is a modest one: to make 
Margaret better known as a reformer whose reforms 
were abundantly to the good of the Scottish Church 
and nation. And so, though it would have been easy 
to allow the page to “ride high on a sea of foot-notes,” 
I have tried to refrain from annoying the reader in 
this way. 

Such as it is, this study owes much to the help and 
advice of various friends. I should like especially 
to thank Professor Main of Glasgow University, and 
_ Professor Baxter and Mr. J. D. Mackie of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, for the encouragement of the~ 
professional historian so generously given to the 
amateur. I must also thank the Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library for his kind permission to repro- 
duce a page of Queen Margaret’s Gospel Book. 
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EARLY YEARS IN HUNGARY 


MarcaretT was the grand-daughter of Edmund 
Ironside. When he died in 1016, worn out by heroic 
efforts to save the country his father, Aithelred the 
Redeless, had allowed to slip through his fingers, 
Cnut was left alone in the field and the people 
unanimously chose him as their king. 

But Edmund had left twin-sons who were then 
only two or three months old.! In those turbulent 
times it was impossible for Edmund’s friends to 
keep the kingdom, which was theirs by right, for 
the infant princes. And Cnut thought he would 
sleep more peacefully if these heirs to the throne 
were out of Britain. So he sent them to his half- 
brother Olaf, King of Sweden,? with a broad hint 
that he might “rid himself of them without noise.” 

1 Of the fate of their mother Ealdgyth we know nothing. oo) 

2 Or perhaps to his cousin Mecislav, King of Poland. It is certain the 
infant princes were sent out of the country, but the Chronicles are 
very contradictory as to where they were sent, See Anderson, Early 
Sources of Scottish History, ii. 27 n.; Freeman, History of the Norman 


Conquest, i. 455; Florence of Worcester, 1017; William of Malmesbury; 
Ordericus Vitalis; Skene, Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 210. 
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But Olaf had a kind heart towards the helpless 
infants and sent them to the protection of King 
Stephen of Hungary (A.D. 1017). 

Stephen had succeeded his father Geza as Duke 
of Hungary in 997. Christianity had up till then 
made little progress among the Magyars, though 
the captives they brought back from their incessant 
raids had brought in a leaven of Christianity and 
civilisation. Owing to its geographical position, the 
Eastern form of Christianity came nearer to the 
Magyars than the Western. Greek merchants pene- 
trated into Hungary, bringing their religion with them. 

About 971, Pilgrim, Bishop of Passau, travelled 
through Hungary, and wrote to Pope Benedict VI. 
about the success of his mission. He was evidently 
an optimist, but there must have been some 
foundation for his report that “about five thousand 
of the Hungarians of noble birth of either sex had 
been imbued with the Catholic faith and washed 
with the sacred ablution.” + Pilgrim doubtless exag- 
gerates, but he did send missionaries to Hungary 
(one of whom was Wulfgang, a monk from Einsiedeln, 
who afterwards became Bishop of Regensburg). It 
was about 975 that Geza and his court were baptised. 
He was alarmed at the spread of the Eastern Empire 
up to the very borders of Hungary, and resolved 
for diplomatic reasons to accept the Western form 
of Christianity and thus secure the favour of Otto IL., 
the Emperor of the West. His conversion was a 
matter of tactics rather than religion—and he must 


* Mansi, Concilia, xix. 49. See Robinson, Conversion of Europe, Pp. 305. 
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not embrace the new religion too hotly or he might 
imperil the independence of Hungary. 

But his wife Sarolta, the daughter of a Hungarian 
prince, was willing to venture more for her faith. 
Her father Gylas had brought the monk Hierotheos 
from Constantinople as a missionary to his people, 
and Sarolta had grown up in an atmosphere in which 
Christianity counted for more than diplomacy. She 
determined that Stephen, her son, should have the 
best possible teaching. About 994, Adalbert, Bishop 
of Prague, came to Hungary. He had tried “with 
more energy than discretion” to force the Bohemians 
to accept Christianity. They objected to his attempts 
to uproot their practices and to abolish the Slavonic 
liturgy they used. In despair he went back to Rome, 
but later came to Hungary. He baptised Vayik, the 
seventeen-year-old son of Geza and Sarolta, giving 
him the name of Stephen. This ceremony, which 
was attended by the Emperor Otto, is held to mark 
the turning-point in the history of the introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary, up till then “languid 
and lukewarm and worse than barbarism.” ? Among 
the other tutors Sarolta secured for her son were an 
Italian knight, Teodoto of San Severino, who in- 
structed him in chivalrous deeds and bearing as well 
as in letters; a Czech priest called Radla, and a 
German priest, Bruno. So that Stephen’s education 
had a strongly religious tendency.? ; 

When Stephen was twenty years old he married 


1 Acta Sanctorum, April 22, vi. 16. i 
2 Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 621; Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 28. 
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Gisela, or Keisla, daughter of Duke Henry II. of 
Bavaria. Soon after that his father died and Stephen 
became duke. Almost at once the pagan party rose 
against the champion of Christianity. Religion was 
propagated by arms in those days, and Stephen and 
his followers marched against the rebels, Stephen 
carrying the banner of St. Martin of Tours, his 
patron-saint. He was victorious, and it was soon after 
that that he proclaimed himself King of Hungary, 
an act of statesmanship rather than of personal 
ambition. The Pope, Silvester II., approved this 
step, and in recognition of his labours sent Stephen 
a consecrated crown with a letter, which fortunately 
still exists. “My glorious son,” writes Silvester, “all 
that which thou hast desired of us and of the apostolic 
See, the crown, the royal title, the metropolitan See 
at Gran and the other bishoprics, we joyfully allow 
and grant thee by the authority derived from 
Almighty God and St. Peter and St. Paul, together 
with the apostolic and our own benediction... . 
And as thy highness did not disdain to undertake 
the apostolic office of proclaiming and spreading the 


faith of Christ . . . we feel moved to confer benefits 
upon thy excellency and, out of regard for thy merits, 
upon thy heirs and lawful successors . . . this 


special privilege: we permit, desire and request that 
as thou and thy successors will be crowned with 
the crown we send thee, the wearing of the cross 
may serve thee and them as an apostolic token, even 
so that, according to the teachings of God’s mercy, 
thou and they may direct and order in our and our 
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successor’s place and stead, the present and future 
churches of thy realm.” ! 

Hungary was therefore called the Realm of the 
Crown of Stephen. Stephen’s whole reign was occupied 
in incessant warfare against the pagans. A Lombard 
priest, St. Gellert, who became Bishop of Moros in 
1030 (though he had been working in Hungary for 
fifteen years before that), was one of his henchmen, 
but Benedictine monks were the chief pioneers. They 
established a monastery at Cannonholma about Ioot, 
and from that centre other monasteries were founded, 
radiating centres of civilisation as well as of Chris- 
tianity. The Benedictine ideal was the balanced life 
of work and prayer, and both were illumined by the 
spiritual aim which inspired them. Another aid to 
the conversion of the Hungarians was the invention 
by Venetian priests of a Latin alphabet for the 
Magyar tongue. Owing to the labours of the Bene- 
dictines, Latin soon became the language of the 
court and the nobles; it was taught in the schools 
and used, of course, in the services of the Church. 

Of Stephen himself we do not know a great deal. 
He was a vigorous king. He gave his country a sound 
code of laws and established justice and straight 
dealing. But the chief aim of his life was the winning 
of his people from the worship of idols to Chris- 
tianity. In winter he lived at Esztergom, now called 
Gran (about three hours from Buda-Pest by steamer 
down the Danube). There his Italian architects built 


1 Epp. Sylvester II., Migne, cxxxix. col. 274; Robinson, Conversion 
of Europe, p. 308. 
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him a cathedral which he dedicated to St. Adalbert.t 
They also built the house in which the court lived— 
if that primitive entourage may be dignified by such 
a title. The king and his retinue moved about through 
the kingdom, and in summer justice was administered 
under the shadow of a big tree. A great plain, the 
Rakosfield, near Pest, is pointed out as the place 
where the Hungarian Diet met from the tenth to 
the twelfth centuries. Stephen’s wealth consisted in 
flocks and herds; the country was largely unculti- 
vated; the people lived on the spoils of the great 
rivers and the unblazed forests. 

But however primitive the times, the ideals were 
good and true. News of the spiritual and material 
activities of Hungary began to spread. A glamour 
surrounded this little kingdom where a vigorous 
people led by a victorious king were being shown 
new ways of life, and advancing in prosperity and 
culture because of the ideals which inspired them. 
People of all nationalities began to flock to Hungary, 
which came to be regarded as a Promised Land. 

Stephen died in 1038. He was succeeded by Peter, 
who reigned feebly for eight years. Under him 
Christianity was attacked, monasteries raided, and 
the whole country plunged into a state of turmoil. 
But in 1046 the Christian party again came into 
power. Peter was deposed and, under Andrew, the 
country found peace to develop along the lines laid 
down by Stephen. 

An altar-piece in the present cathedral of Gran represents the 


baptism of Stephen, and there is a statue of him in the chapel dedicated 
to his memory. 
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Such was the court to which the English princes 
were brought. Edmund died young, but Edward 
fEtheling! was brought up a protégé of Stephen’s 
wife Gisela. He seems to have been regarded as 
the heir to the Anglo-Saxon throne, but of his early 
years we unfortunately know nothing. 

When he grew up he married the Princess Agatha, 
a relation of Gisela and probably a niece of the 
Emperor. The only account of this princess I can 
find is one written at Douay in 1660: “Nature had 
endowed that princess with all qualities requisite to 
a comely person. . . . She was of stature somewhat 
above ordinary, so that in her carriage everything 
appeared Majestick; but the Excellencies of her 
mind, and the Candour of her Soul and the Holiness 
of her life made her incomparably more pleasant 
in the eyes of Edward than the greatness of her 
extraction. God blessing that marriage, gave them 
one son, who at the Holy font received the name of 
Edgar, and two daughters, the one named Christian 
and the other Margaret.” ? 

Though the chronicler mentions Margaret last, she 
ought really to come first, for not only was she the 
eldest, but it was through her that this family became 
known to future generations, and that the line of 
the Saxon kings of England was carried on. 

Much has been written about the significance of, 
her name. It came originally from Greece (nepyspov, 
a pearl) with the legend of that St. Margaret who was 
one of the early legendary saints, and of whose legend 


1 Adel, noble, and ing, son of. 2 Tdaea. See next page, 
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there are so many different versions. She was famous 
for her meekness and innocence: 


Mild Margarete, that was God’s maid; 
Maid Margarete, that was so meeke & mild. 


Our Margaret, sometimes called the Pearl of Scot- 
land, the first famous bearer of this name in Europe, 
brought it with her to Britain. “Many have got 
their name from a quality of their mind,” writes 
Turgot; “the same thing was true of this virtuous 
woman, for the fairness which was pre-shadowed in 
her name was eclipsed in the surpassing beauty of 
her soul. She was called Margaret and in the sight 
of God she showed herself to be a pearl, precious 
in faith and works. . . .7 

While searching among early sources for light on 
this period, I was fortunate enough to find in the 
British Museum a curious little book, printed in 
Paris in 1660, L’Idee d’Une Reine parfaite en la Vie 
de S. Marguerite d’Ecosse.' The relics of St. Margaret 
had been taken to the Scots College at Douay, and 
a monk had written this panegyric and dedicated 
it to the King of Britain. A year later it was trans- 
lated into English with a new Preface. Though 
probably based on Turgot, it sheds attractive side- 
lights and is an ingenuous and engaging work. “She 
eminently possest all the perfection of natural pearls,” 
writes the monk of Douay. “You will see their 
Candour in her Conscience as pure as Christal, their 

1 See Bibliography. I have since noticed that Pinkerton’s Lives of the 


Scottish Saints (Metcalfe’s edition) mentions this work in a footnote, 
vol. ii. 140 n, 
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splendour in her spirit shining with divine illumina- 
tions in the government of her kingdom, and their 
roundness, which is a figure that knows no end, in 
her vigourous perseverance even unto death which 
makes her obtain glorious victories over her passions 
and obligeth her to submit all her desires to the 
Will of God.” 

In his Preface the translator also enlarges on the 
significance of Margaret’s name: 

“] present you with this Pearl of Queens,” he says, 
“not to advance your beauties by its lustre, but to 
improve the comeliness of your Soules. ... The 
Pearl I am going to expose to your view comes not 
from the Molucque Islands . . . these were only the 
efforts of nature, this proceeded from the hands of 
grace, whose marks are incomparably more precious. 
. . . Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, gloried that to 
regale Mark Antony, she had made him drink at a 
feast seven hundred thousand and five hundred 
crowns, having made a Pearl of that value to be 
dissolved in a potion. I believe that foolish and vast 
expense afforded him more variety than delicacy. ... 

“Will you feast the Saviour of the World? Take 
this Pearl that I offer you, dissolve it by frequent 
reading of this little work. ... This is the way 
whereby you may truly surpass the vanity of 
Cleopatra. 

“Jesus Christ will be more satisfied with your 
Regale, than the Roman was with hers. ... You 
will draw from this refection a heavenly eae ped 
and find here remedies to all that crosses the perfec- 
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tion of your condition. . . . You will be encouraged 
to enterprize something for God... .” 

Margaret was born between 1045 and 1047; 
Christian or Christina followed, and that the third 
child was christened Edgar shows that his father 
had been taught the history of his own land. Edgar 
has been described by Freeman as “a sport of 
fortune; a king twice chosen but never crowned.” 
Of Margaret he writes that she “obtained the honours 
alike of royalty and saintship; she became one of 
the brightest patterns of every virtue in her own 
time and she became the source through which the 
blood and rights of the Imperial House of Wessex 
have passed to the Angevin, Scottish and German 
sovereigns of England.” 4 

Much hunting through dusty archives has refused 
to reveal any particulars of Margaret’s early years. 
A faint clue has sometimes enlivened the search, a 
suggestion of the English guests at the court of 
Hungary has occasionally fluttered like a will-o’- 
the-wisp over the folios of Pertz and Potthast; but 
only to lose itself again. We do, however, know 
something of the background of her life in Hungary,? 
something of the court of Stephen, and exactly the 
aims and ideals of the Benedictines, who would 
probably have much to do with the upbringing of 
the royal guests. 

The only slight story of these years is found in 
the Douay Chronicle. A pleasant glimmer of truth 


1 Norman Conquest, ii. 370. 
*It would be interesting to know whether the Margavrethen Insel 
and Bricke at Pesth have any connection with our saint. 
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lights up its yellow pages, and whatever the growth 
of legend round this little book, its roots are un- 
doubtedly in history. “Agatha brought up and 
instructed her daughter,” it tells us, “with all the 
pious care that a wise Princess and loving mother 
was capable of and endeavoured to instil to her 
with her milk such virtues as might render her most 
accomplished. . . . Heaven had presented Margaret 
with a rare and excellent nature which served as 
a base and foundation to all the other qualities of 
grace and virtue which rendered her most precious 
to her parents as she was then in the eyes of God. 
When reason began to make her Mistress of Under- 
standing, her sweetest delights were retreat, soli- 
tude and the reading of the Lives of the Saints, that 
she might imitate their examples and one day 
become a true copy of them.” 

“Pearls are as well pearls lying in the dust as set 
in gold,” it goes on, “but they have more grace 
and seem more oriental in the King of Metals. So 
Virtue is always worthy of esteem in whomsoever 
it is found, since it is as well virtue under a Shep- 
heardesses Coat as under a Princesses Robe; yet 
no man can deny, but it has (I know not what of) 
more beauty in the nobility and a certain peculiar 
grace, when it flowers from noble blood. It is there- 
fore no small favour (!) to be well-descended, ‘to 
spring from a noble Stemm; to adde the Rayes of 
Virtue and Holiness to a noble extraction, to the 
glory of Ancestors.” Descended as we have seen 
from King Alfred on her father’s side, her mother 
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came from the family of the wise and saintly King 
Henry who married St. Chunigundis. 

At the court of Hungary, where Margaret spent 
the first twelve years of her life, she would doubt- 
less be instructed by the Benedictines—the well- 
springs of knowledge in Europe at that time—in all 
that befitted the daughter of the heir to the throne 
of England. 

Thinking of the lives of these royal exiles at a 
foreign court, one wonders if their position was alto- 
gether comfortable. Edward Aitheling must often 
have had bitter thoughts. England can have been 
nothing but a name to this young man brought up 
from his infancy in a foreign land. He seems to have 
been taught the history of his country—the anti- 
Norman party in England may possibly have seen 
to that. He would almost certainly be taught English, 
but if he spoke it, it would be with a foreign accent, 
while to his wife and children it was indeed a foreign 
tongue. They were after all dependents at a foreign 
court, and however gracious the hospitality offered 
them, the position could not but be a delicate one. 
The Hungarians called the foreign prince Edward 
the Stranger, and it is not unreasonable to picture 
Margaret’s early years as spent in a difficult atmo- 
sphere. It is curious to think of her childhood in this 
small mountainous country, peopled by a race who 
in their fiery temperament were not unlike the race 
of which she was to become queen. 


II 


Epwarp /ETHELING AND HIs FAMILY COME TO 
ENGLAND 


Wuite Edward and his wife and family were living 
as guests at the Hungarian court, where, from all 
that we can gather, they were most generously 
treated, Cnut died on 12th November, 1035. His 
sons, Harold and Harthacnut, reigned between them 
for seven years. By that time the English had made up 
their minds that they must have a king of their own 
blood, and Edward, son of Aithelred and Emma of 
Normandy, seems to have been unanimously chosen 
(a.D. 1042). Although he was of English blood on 
his father’s side, he had a foreign mother and had 
been brought up as an exile in Normandy. 

The connection between England and Normandy 
began with the marriage of A‘thelred and Emma. 
Normandy was then practically an independent 
state. Its ruler, Duke Richard, the father of Emma 
and grandfather of Edward the Confessor, was, 
according to Turgot, “a man of energy and worthy 
of all praise. . . . Though of great wealth he was 
poor in spirit like a second David; though raised to 
be lord over his people, he was the most humble of 
the servants of Christ. Among other memorials of 
his love of religion this devout worshipper founded 

13 
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the noble monastery of Fécamp, in which it was his 
frequent custom to stay with the religious. There, 
in habit secular but in heart a monk, he placed the 
food of the brethren on the table where they were 
eating their silent meals and served them with 
drink; so that according to the Scriptures: ‘The 
greater he was, by so much the more did he humble 
himself to all. . . 2 Edward, the grandchild of such 
forefathers, did in no way degenerate from their 
renown and excellence. As has already been said, 
he was the brother of King Edmund (Ironside) on 
the father’s side only; from whose son came Mar- 
garet, who by the splendour of her merits completes 
the glory of this illustrious pedigree” (Turgot, § 6). 
There is much similarity between the early lives 
of the two Edwards—the Confessor and his nephew 
the Aitheling. Both were heirs to the throne of 
England; both grew up abroad: the one in Hungary, 
the other in Normandy. Fortune had smiled on 
neither, for both were exiles. But the Confessor—as 
his name implies!—had probably never been at- 
tracted by worldly things. His palace was monastery 
rather than court; he himself monk rather than king; 
a “lover of peace who protected his kingdom by peace 
rather than by arms.” His only non-religious interest 
seems to have been a love of hunting. His reign was 
a time of calm, and his people worshipped him, 
though he was indeed a passive monarch. He meant 
well, but as Freeman says, “in all kingly qualities he 


1 Confessor means one who confesses Christ in his life and who has 
suffered for Him, though not unto death, 
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was utterly lacking.” The governing of an earthly 
kingdom did not interest him. But with all his weak- 
ness, he had an ideal. He may not have understood 
it, but his inspiration was the life of Christ. 

Edward naturally had Norman nobles at his court, 
and preferred their polished speech to the gruffer 
accents of the Saxons or Scandinavians. He left the 
management of the kingdom largely to Earl Godwine 
and ultimately married his daughter Eadgyth. His 
vow to live in holy virginity has possibly altered the 
whole history of our island. 

We first hear of Godwine in the reign of Cnut; he 
had probably served under Edmund Ironside before 
that and transferred his fealty to Cnut for the good 
of his country. Cnut in return made him Earl of the 
West Saxons, a favourite who grew wealthy and 
became the most important man in the country. 
When Cnut died, it was Godwine who went over to 
Normandy and persuaded Edward to come home 
and undertake the government of England—“ Better 
for him to live with credit in power than to die 
ingloriously in exile,” says William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 13). Godwine was a strong man, not altogether 
to be admired. He was a diplomat who skilfully 
filled the highest positions in the kingdom with his 
own sons and then contrived the marriage of his 
daughter with the king. This did not prevent Edward 
rebelling against his rule, and in 1051 Godwine and 
his family were exiled. 

It was after Godwine had left England that Duke 
William of Normandy came to visit Edward. William 
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was a natural son of Duke Robert of Normandy, 
son of Richard II. As Edward had no children, he 
may very likely have arranged with William, whose 
strong and energetic nature the weaker Edward 
admired, to succeed him. The matter was of course 
not really in his power. He had thoughts, no doubt, 
of the benefit to England through the rule of this 
Norman, imbued with the culture of France. But 
after William’s visit, when Edward showed increasing 
favour to the Normans at his court, the people began 
to be afraid. Then Earl Godwine and his family 
returned from exile. Feeling was so much in their 
favour that Edward was obliged to give way to it 
and receive them. In 1053 Godwine died of a stroke 
of apoplexy while dining with the king, and his 
son Harold became Earl of Wessex in his stead. 
The whole kingdom, with the exception of a few 
counties in the Midlands, was now in the hands of 
Godwine’s sons. 

Seeing that Edward had no direct heir to the 
throne, and that there was no prince in the land who 
could fittingly be made King of England, Edward 
and his Witan determined in 1054 to bring Edward 
the Exile back from Hungary. One fact about this 
Saxon prince appealed specially to the Saxon party 
in England—he had come under no French, or 
rather Norman, influences in his upbringing—and 
Normandy threatened to swamp England. 

In July, 1054, Bishop Ealdred of Worcester and 
Abbot lfwine of Romsey set out for the court of 
the Emperor Henry II. at Cologne, to ask him to 
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send an embassy to Hungary with the request that 
Edward’s kinsman with his wife and family might 
return to England.t Coming as it did in the name of 
the Witan as well as of the King, this request vir- 
tually accepted Edward Aitheling as heir to the 
throne of England.2 Owing to the death of the 
Emperor and various other reasons, it was not till 
three years after Ealdred left England that he 
returned with Edward Aétheling and his wife and 
family. “Edward having received these Newes took 
journey with a fair train of Hungarian Lords and 
Gentlemen and arrived happily in London.” 

Saynt Edward off thare come was blyth, 


And ressaywyd thame curtasly, 
And tretyd thame rycht honestly. 


So says Wyntoun’s Cronykil with a picturesque dis- 
regard for truth, for uncle and nephew never met. 

Edward was forty-one years old when he set foot 
for the first time in his native land. Speculations 
as to whether his reign would have been beneficial 
to England, or as to whether it might have stayed 
the Norman Conquest, are equally vain, for we know 
nothing of his character. 

Fate put a stop to the high hopes with which the 
anti-Norman party greeted his arrival, for he died 
almost immediately on landing, before he had even 
paid his respects to his uncle. There are sinister 
rumours that the supporters of William or of Harold 


1 Particulars of this embassy are to be found in Florence of Worcester, 
Ordericus Vitalis, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; also in Anderson’s two 
Collections. See Bibliography. 

2 William of Malmesbury, ii. 

Cc 
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had something to do with this, but there is no evi- 
dence, and if such had been the case, the opposing 
party would certainly have made a noise about the 
crime and used it for their own purposes.! 

Edward was buried in St. Paul’s Church, and his 
family found themselves again as dependents at 
another court. The boy, Edgar Atheling, was heir 
to the throne of England, but he was a weakling in 
body, mind and character. That was not a hopeful 
combination for an aspirant to the crown. 


1 See, however, Freeman, ii. 410. 


Ill 
AT THE COURT OF THE CONFESSOR 


MarcaRET was between ten and twelve years old 
when she came to England. The impression seems 
to be that she was a handsome girl of Saxon type 
with blue eyes and fair hair. But there is no evidence. 
Even as a queen, when she was tall and dignified, 
the early writers are all so busy describing the beauty 
of her nature that they say little about her appear- 
ance. As to her character we have plenty of evidence. 
Turgot, who knew her from her youth, was ‘“‘ac- 
quainted with the most part of her secrets.” He 
was a simple, sincere man, and there is a ring of 
truth about his words. “I cannot do justice to my 
subject,” he says, “but my duty is to make it known 
as far as I can. I owe this to the love I have for her 
and to the obedience which is due from me to you.” 
(He writes at the request of Margaret’s daughter 
Matilda, who was then Queen of England, having 
married Henry I. in 1100.) “Were I to attempt to 
recount all I could tell to her honour, it might be 
thought that, under cover of your mother’s praises, 
I was flattering your queenly dignity. But far be it 
from my grey hairs to mingle falsehood with the 
virtues of such a woman as she was, in unfolding 
which I profess, as God is my Witness and Judge, 
19 
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that I add nothing to the truth. On the contrary 
I suppress many things, fearing that they might 
appear incredible—and I might be charged... 
with decking out the crow in the plumage of the swan.” 

Though these three royal children, Margaret, 
Christina and Edgar, were accustomed to court life, 
the court of Edward the Confessor would be a much 
more ceremonious place than the court of Hungary, 
and the children were there on a very different 
footing, Edgar being the heir to the throne. The 
Confessor’s court would be hemmed in by religious 
observances, though the times were not of the most 
reverent, for it is recorded as a special mark of 
Edward’s devoutness that “he hardly ever spoke 
during Mass, except when he was interrupted by 
others.274 

Margaret and Christina lived a strict life under 
a Mistress of Maidens. Both were naturally con- 
templative. Their whole surroundings in Hungary 
as in England fostered this tendency, and the change 
of country made no break in this aspect of their 
lives, for in both courts Benedictines were the 
directors of the religious life, held in both to be 
of supreme importance. But the Benedictines were 
responsible for more than the spiritual side. It was 
almost certainly under them that Margaret was 
educated. She read the “sacred manuscripts” in 
Latin. She afterwards quoted Gregory, and we may be 
tolerably certain that she was brought up on the 


» Vita Eadw., 415. See also Freeman, ii. 28, 2. Speaking at Mass was 
a custom of that time. Henry‘IT. is said to have chosen that Oppor- 
tunity for discussing some public business with Thomas of Canterbury. 
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teaching of Cassian and Gregory, and that she knew 
the works of Augustine. She was acquainted with the 
Legends of the Saints, and it is probable that the 
future patroness of learning was already “greedy” 
for all the books she could obtain. She would be 
obliged to speak French at that half-Norman court. 
She and her sister were also trained in needlework, 
for which English ladies were so famous at that time, 
that the solid gold embroidery worked for Church 
vestments and altar-cloths was called Opus Anglicum. 

“Whilst yet in the flower of her youth,” writes 
Turgot, “Margaret began to live a very strict life, 
to love God above all things, to employ herself in 
the study of the Divine writings and therein with 
joy to exercise her mind. Her understanding was 
keen to comprehend any matter whatever it might 
be; to this was joined a great tenacity of memory, 
enabling her to store it up, along with a graceful 
flow of language to express it” (Lurgot, § 7). 

For some years another royal guest enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Confessor. When King Duncan of 
Scotland was murdered, his son Malcolm was sent 
for safety to the English court. He grew up under 
Edward’s protection, and the early writers are 
fairly unanimous in telling us that Malcolm first met 


_ Margaret there as a girl. 


In 1066, Edward the Confessor died. His aim had« 
been not so much to build up a kingdom as to build 
a church and monastery in honour of St. Peter. 
There is a tradition that he had vowed to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to do homage at the tomb of 
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St. Peter, for whom he had especial veneration. But the 
Witan persuaded him not to leave his kingdom so 
long in its unstable condition, and Pope Leo IX. 
absolved him from his vow, on condition that he 
should found and dedicate a monastery to St. 
Peter in England. For the last fourteen years of 
his reign this was his chief preoccupation. His great 
church was built on the site of an earlier monastery; 
as St. Paul’s was already founded in the East, 
Edward’s church was known as the West Minster. 
Edward spent the tenth part of his income every 
year on this great building, which was to become 
“the sacred hearth of the English nation, the crown- 
ing place of its future kings . . . the centre of all 
the strongest national feelings of religion and loyalty.” + 
The Witan Gemot of Christmas, 1065, was sum- 
moned to meet at the King’s Court of West Min- 
ster, to be present at the consecration of the Church 
of St. Peter. On Christmas Day the king appeared 
in public, but on 28th December, when the Minster 
was to be consecrated, he was ill, and the consecra- 
tion had to take place without him. He had built 
it as a coronation church and burying-place for the 
kings of England. It was not ready too soon. He 
died on 5th January, 1066, and before the Witan 
dispersed, Harold, son of Godwine, was chosen by 
unanimous wish of the people and crowned King 
of the English and Lord of the Isles of Britain. 
There is a glamour about the personality and fate 
of Harold, and Freeman writes a glowing panegyric 


1 Freeman, ii. 505. 
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on him, based on the Vita Eadwardi Regis: “The 
last of our native kings, the hero and martyr of our 
native freedom . .. who alone among the English 
Kings received the crown of England as a free gift 
from her people.” 

On Edward’s death, the only direct heirs to the 
throne were the three children of Edward A‘theling— 
Margaret, Christina and Edgar. But Edgar was the 
weakling of the family. He had none of the strength 
of character and purpose that distinguished his 
sisters. And, according to the law of those days, 
even although Edgar was the only near representa- 
tive of the royal house, he had no constitutional 
claim upon the votes of the Witan, “. .. he was 
not born in the land . . . he was not the son of a 
crowned king and his lady.” More than all that, 
the king of England, at that period of separate and 
unblending elements, needed to be made of sterling 
stuff. Edgar had his champions, but they do not 
seem at this juncture to have pressed his claims. The 
Normans at the court looked, of course, to Normandy 
for their king; the Saxons saw theirs in Harold. 

Harold had probably been instrumental in bring- 
ing Edward the Stranger home from Hungary, as 
a strong buttress against the Norman aspirant to 
the throne. But, with the death of Edward, William 
of Normandy was left in a stronger position than, 
ever. William and Harold must each have looked at 
the other as “‘the lion in his path.” 

Harold was crowned in the early days of January, 
1066. From that moment he must have expected and 
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feared the coming of his great rival. In England, as 
in Normandy, preparations for the coming struggle 
were pushed on. But the Normans were to begin in 
a higher state of efficiency. Though Harold himself 
no doubt fought for all England, the country was not 
united behind him. If it had been, history might 
have given a different account of the events of 
that summer. 

After the Battle of Hastings, where Harold died— 
“alone among the English kings, axe in hand, in 
defence of England against the foreign invader” — 
there was for a few months no king of England. 
William did not claim the throne till after his formal 
election. And so when the Witan met to choose a 
king, seeing that there was no leader at hand, it 
chose Edgar. But it does not appear that he was 
ever crowned. The country was not united, even 
face to face with the threat of a Norman king. The 
northern earls with their men went home and left 
the south to deal with the Norman invasion as best 
they could. By slow but irresistible stages, William 
strengthened his hold. The leaders of the native 
party soon saw that with a scattered people and 
army they were powerless against this relentless 
force. And so Edgar and various bishops and leading 
men waited on the Conqueror at Berkhampstead, 
and did homage, swearing oaths of fealty. William 
graciously kissed Edgar—whom he judged to be no 
real danger and could therefore afford to be magnani- 
mous to. The Conqueror was crowned on Christmas 


Day, 1066, in the West Minster. 
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Although we have no exact information, it was 
probably soon after the Conquest that Margaret 
met Lanfranc, who was to be one of the greatest 
supports and influences of her life. One of William’s 
most useful gifts was the power of attracting great 
men to serve him, and Lanfranc had for long been 
his counsellor and friend in Normandy. Born at 
Pavia in 1005, Lanfranc was as a young man a brilliant 
lawyer, with the instincts of a scholar. We do not 
know why he left Italy, where he had a growing 
reputation. It was perhaps on hearing that Duke 
William was a friend of learning that he went to 
Avranches with a following of students and there 
founded his famous school of Civil Law. Suddenly, 
three years later, the wind of the spirit swept his 
soul, and as a man of thirty-five he was converted. 
Filled with true humility he went in 1042 to the 
Benedictine monastery of Bec, because it was the 
smallest and poorest monastery he knew, and one 
where his worldly fame was unknown. He entered 
it as a humble friar, but soon the solitary life called 
him. He asked permission to go away to some desert 
place where he might be alone with God and attend 
to the training of his spirit. But his abbot, Herlwine, 
forbade it; the Benedictine Rule allowed no excesses. 
And so Lanfranc stayed on at Bec, where three years 
later he became prior. News of his personality and 
gifts spread abroad; Duke William sought him out 
and appealed to him for advice on many questions. 
Lanfranc was not afraid of him, and when he strongly 
opposed William’s marriage with Matilda of Flanders 
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(because it was of a forbidden degree and therefore 
uncanonical), William promptly exiled him. But as 
Lanfranc was making his way out of Normandy, 
they met and were reconciled. Lanfranc was so com- 
pletely won over that he even undertook a mission 
to Rome on William’s behalf to crave the Pope’s 
forgiveness and approval of the marriage. This mission 
was the easier for him that the Pope, Alexander IL., 
was one of his former students. Soon after his return 
Lanfranc was made abbot of St. Stephen’s Monastery 
at Caen, built by William in thank-offering and 
explation to the Holy See. 

Lanfranc was useful to William. He regarded his 
patron’s attempts to capture England as a Holy War, 
and persuaded the Pope to the same view, thus 
winning the enterprise the papal blessing. 

When first offered the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
Lanfranc refused it; he knew no English and did not 
want to leave his monastery or the monastic life. 
But his former abbot, Herlwine of Bec, still had some 
jurisdiction over him; he was probably his director; 
Lanfranc ‘“‘was accustomed to obey him as he would 
Christ. The queen and her son the prince entreated 
him; the elders of the Council also who were assembled 
earnestly exhorted him. He would not give a hasty 
reply, because every word and act of his was guided 
by the rule of discretion. He was unwilling to forfeit 
his obedience and to offend those who entreated, 
persuaded, admonished him. He, therefore, mourn- 
fully crossed the sea to make hie excuses, hoping 
for a happy return. The king cordially received 
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his coadjutor in Christian culture, and, combating 
with dignity and grace the excuses his humility 
offered, succeeded in overcoming his reluctance.” 
Lanfranc was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury 
on 15th August, 1070. 

‘““A number of bishops and abbots, with a great 
concourse of the clergy and people, were present 
at the ceremony. The inhabitants of the whole of 
England, whether present or absent, were raised to 
the highest pitch of joy, and would indeed have 
offered boundless thanks to God if they had known 
how much good Heaven was then bestowing on them.” 4 

We have here nothing to do with Lanfranc as 
a politician, though William consulted him on all 
points, and Lanfranc does not seem to have offered 
opposition. His friendship with the Pope as his former 
teacher gave him useful influence in Rome, and he 
reorganised and reformed the Church in England. 
Under him it developed new vigour, learning was 
encouraged, existing buildings were restored and new 
churches and monasteries built. And while he reformed 
the Church in England, Margaret, as we shall see, 
reformed the religion of Scotland, with his help and 
under his guidance. 

1 Ordericus Vitalis, VI. vi. 
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IV 
MARGARET'S ARRIVAL IN SCOTLAND 


Ar the time of the Conquest Margaret was about 
twenty years old. The position of the Saxon heirs 
to the throne cannot have been a particularly pleasant 
one, but Edgar and his mother and sisters lived on 
at the English court for some years. The country 
was being gradually brought under the firm hand of 
the Conqueror through a time of disturbance and 
unrest. There are numerous accounts in the Chronicles 
of what happened next to our Saxon royalties. Ailred 
of Rievaulx writes: “But Edgar Atheling, seeing 
the affairs of the English disturbed on every side, 
went on board ship with his mother and sisters and 
endeavoured to return to the land in which he had 
been born. But a storm arose on the sea and he was 
compelled to land in Scotland.” 1! The Chronicle of 
Melrose says that Malcolm “granted his peace to 
the prince Edgar and his sisters Margaret and 
Christina whom he found there fleeing from the 
King of England and intending to go to Scotland.”.2 
We cannot tell whether these royal wanderers meant 
to return to Hungary or to seek refuge in Scotland. 


1 Epistola in Twysden, p. 367. Also Anderson, Scottish Annals, p. 93 0. 
2 Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 23. 
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If they really set out for Hungary, then the winds 
must indeed have been contrary or the navigation 
faulty, but one remembers how Arculf, sailing to 
France from Rome, made the island of Iona instead 
—so that the deviation of Edgar’s course was a 
trifling one! It seems more probable that he meant 
to seek refuge in Scotland, for he would naturally 
want to remain at hand in case of any developments 
favourable to his cause. And Malcolm Canmore was 
known to him. Butwhether chance or intention directed 
their ship, Margaret and her family arrived at the 
fort of Malcolm-of-the-Big-Head probably in 1069. 

Although one king had ruled over the Picts and 
Scots since the days of Kenneth MacAlpine in 843, 
the two races were not even yet united in heart and 
purpose, while to the east and north the coast was 
largely inhabited by Scandinavian invaders. South 
of the Forth, the Lothians, with their Saxon popula- 
tion, had been ceded to the Scots in the middle of 
the tenth century, and the Welsh kingdom of Strath- 
clyde early in the eleventh. But though nominally 
Scots, these peoples were not one with the northern 
kingdom in spirit. And during the whole of Malcolm’s 
reign, Saxons were constantly fleeing to Scotland 
for refuge from the Normans, while Norman adven- 
turers came north to try and seize larger pieces of 
land than they could acquire from their Norman 
masters. So that the King of Scots had to attempt 
to rule over Picts, Scots, Britons, Saxons, Normans 
and Scandinavians. 

Malcolm’s father was the gracious Duncan of 
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Shakespeare! but, though Duncan commands our 
sympathy, he was not a great king. Henry Brocken’s 
traveller probably sums him up well: “A lean-locked 
womanish countenance; sickly yet never sick; timid 
yet most obdurate; more sly than politic. An ignis 
fatuus, sir, in a world of soldiers.”2 Duncan was 
murdered in 1040; Malcolm was about nine years 
old then, and his brother, Donald Bane, was younger. 
Malcolm was sent to England and lived under the 
protection of Edward the Confessor at his court for 
fourteen years. As for MacBeth, although he had 
gained his kingdom by doubtful means, he was a 
good ruler, who kept his people at peace and under 
control. “His was a soul, sir, nobler than his fate,” 
says the Traveller; “. . . come gloom on the hills, 
floods, discolouring mist; breathe but some gran- 
dam’s tale of darkness and blood and doubleness in 
his hearing—all changed. Flame kindled; a fevered 
unrest drove him out; and Ambition, that spotted 
hound of hell, strained at the leash towards the Pit.” 3 
Shakespeare, too, must have felt the streak of gold 
in MacBeth, for his MacBeth is a poet. Soon after 
the murder, remorse got busy with his conscience, 
and when he visited Rome—possibly to crave absolu- 
tion—he did penance and “scattered money like seed 


_ to the poor.” 


Malcolm’s mother was a kinswoman, perhaps a 
sister, of Earl Siward, and in 1054 that powerful 
Duke of Northumbria, with the consent of Edward 


1 Shakespeare did not base his tragedy on history but on Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, based in its turn on Hector Boece. ; 
? Walter de la Mare, Henry Brocken, p. 190. 5 Foid. p. 197. 
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the Confessor, made a great march into Scotland, 
to regain for Malcolm, who was possibly his nephew, 
his rightful heritage. Siward routed MacBeth, who 
escaped, and Malcolm was proclaimed King of 
Cumbria. Three years later (15th August, 1057) he 
again met MacBeth in battle; MacBeth was killed 
and his step-son or near kinsman, Lulach the Fool, 
reigned for a few months, when Malcolm sought him 
out and dealt him the same fate. Malcolm was now 
King of Scotland, and was crowned at Scone on 
25th April, 1058. One of MacBeth’s chief supporters 
had been Sigurdson Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney, who 
ruled over all the Western Isles, Strathclyde, Gallo- 
way, and even made his power felt in Cumberland— 
which Siward had given into the hands of Malcolm 
in 1054. Malcolm was a wise monarch, and he made 
his first business the consolidation of his kingdom. 
Seeing that the Scandinavians held large tracts of 
land in the northern part of Scotland, it was good 
statesmanship on his part to marry Ingibidrg, the 
widow of Thorfinn, and this he did about 1059. 
Malcolm does not appear to have welcomed Harold 
as king of England. Several things lead us to this 
view, and the chief is that when Harold’s brother 
Tostig, who had succeeded Siward as Earl of Northum- 
bria, had gone on a pilgrimage to Rome, Malcolm 
took the opportunity of marching into his lands— 
“he fiercely harried the earldom of Tostig, his sworn 
brother; the peace of St. Cuthbert being violated 
in Holy Island.” 1 “The Holy Island was plundered,” 


1 Chronicle of Melrose, 1061. Also in Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 1. 
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laments another writer, “‘which had ever before been 
spared.” ! But when in May, 1066, Tostig, probably 
at the instigation of Duke William of Normandy, 
turned against Harold and ravaged the north of 
England, Malcolm received him with all honour and 
entertained. his supporters.? All of which leads us 
to infer that Malcolm did not acknowledge Harold 
as the rightful king of England, and, in view of 
subsequent events, that he favoured the claim of 
Edgar Aitheling. 

It was probably in the autumn of 1067 that 
Margaret and her family sailed up the Firth of 
Forth. Scotland has been fortunate in her apostles. 
Columba and Margaret, the Founder and the Re- 
former, both came to her “over the swelling seas,” 
the one from Ireland, the other from England— 
ultimately, on her mother’s side, from the Cesars— 
both in a sense as exiles. 

Few travellers now brave the North Sea and sail 
as Margaret did from London to the Forth. She would 
come in a slow coasting-vessel. We know the weather 
was stormy, and yet we wonder—Did she see Lin- 
disfarne as she sailed past? that holy island where 
Columban monks had made a second Iona and 
whence the “peace of Columcille” had spread over 
England. The wind was high when she reached the 
estuary; she would not see the Firth of Forth, that 
broad arm of the sea, with the low-lying shores of 
Fife bordered by golden sands and green fields, she 


1 Gaimar, Estovie des Engles, R.S. Also Anderson, op. Ctean ine 
2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1066. 
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would not see the view ahead into the purple moun- 
tains, the very heart of Scotland. And she did not 
land at the port of Leith as the modern traveller 
does. Her vessel held on up the Firth to a sheltered 
bay on the Fifeshire coast, since known as St. Mar- 
garet’s Hope. Malcolm in his royal fort of Dunferm- 
line was told of the strange ship at anchor. Hearing 
that it brought relatives of the Confessor, he went 
“attended by a gallant train of his nobility to the 
Haven to receive them with the greater honour. He 
saluted Edgar and all his train with a cheerful coun- 
tenance and conducted them to his palace with so 
much sweetnesse and goodnesse that they had 
reason from that happy minute to bury in oblivion 
all their former misfortunes” (Idaea). 

Margaret would find Malcolm and his chieftains 
living a very primitive life at Dunfermline. The 
middle of the eleventh century was a time of poverty 
and unrest in Scotland. Remote from the influence of 
European civilisation, it had on its southern border 
a rich and powerful neighbour against whom it had 
to stand firm. “A land of mountain and moor, 
shrouded with mist, drenched with rain, visited with 
short and fitful summers and long bitter winters, 
predestined to a history of jealous factions and 
relentless feuds . . . and yet, if life in a Scottish 
castle must have been a stern and comfortless exist- 
ence,~remember that a hardy race is not reared 
in) luxury.42 

The Scots were probably all Christians by this 


1 Warrack, Domestic Life in Scotland, p. 31. 
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time, though many pagan practices survived; rites, 
traditions and customs still to be traced in the usages 
of our own day. From being an isolated region, 
Scotland was now being inundated by English, 
Norman and Scandinavian settlers. We know almost 
nothing about the domestic history of this period, 
but though no detailed picture of the times is possible, 
a few broad outlines may be sketched in. 

The Fifeshire coast, even to those who love it, can 
strike a chill to the hardiest heart when the east 
wind blows up heavy seas, or when the haar, “cold 
and grey and blinding,” relentlessly invades the 
coast, shrouding everything in its bleak and clammy 
folds and penetrating into the very bones of the 
inhabitants. It requires little imagination to conjure 
up the dismay Margaret may have felt, landing on 
a grey and stormy October day in this somewhat 
bleak district. Think of this Saxon princess, little 
more than twenty years old, full of the highest 
culture that then existed in Europe, accustomed to 
the society of learned men, and in every way to a 
more genial material and spiritual atmosphere, arriv- 
ing here after a stormy voyage, an exile seeking the 
hospitality of Malcolm Canmore. He was then about 
forty, a widower with one son. And whatever the 
“‘kindnesse and sweetnesse” with which he received 
his guests, the stories of his wild doings, though 
exaggerated by some of the chroniclers, have yet a 
solid basis of savagery and barbarism. 

But after Margaret had recovered from her voyage 
and the storm had passed, she would find the “thick 
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woods” about Dunfermline in the full glory of their 
autumn colouring; she would look over rich golden 
fields down to the gleaming waters of the Firth, and 
beyond them to the great Castle Rock of Edinburgh 
where she was to live and die. We know little about 
Dunfermline before the time of Malcolm Canmore. 
A Culdee church had been built there centuries 
before that, and after it Dunfermline was to be the 
residence and burying-place of the Scottish kings, 
Iona having become too popular with Scandinavian 
pirates to make it any longer a quiet resting-place. 
Malcolm had built his tower on a rock above the 
stream which winds through the glen, and thus gives 
the place its name, the Tower -by-the-(Crooked- 
Stream, or in Gaelic Dun-fiar-linne. “For that place 
was of itself most strongly fortified by nature, being . 
begirt by very thick woods and protected by steep 
crags. In the midst thereof was a fair plain, likewise 
protected by crags and streams, so that one might 
think that was the spot whereof it was said, scarce 
man or beast may tread its pathless wilds.’ 1 
When we try to picture the domestic life of the 
Scotland Margaret came to, we find it difficult to 
realise the recent date of many of our so-called 
“necessities,” how much our forefathers never knew 
to miss. But when Margaret landed that day, it is 
quite possible that Malcolm may have sent a wheeled 
vehicle to meet his guests, for wheeled carts were 
known in Scotland even in Columba’s time. It may 
have been pulled by a horse or pony, but oxen 
* Fordun’s Chronicle; Skene, Celtic Scotland, i. 415. 
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would be seen ploughing the fields, or if it was a late 
season, helping to take in the harvest of oats or 
barley. Wheat was not grown in Scotland till much 
later; turnips and potatoes not till the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

Though the Douay writer in his picturesque way 
calls Malcolm’s tower a “palace,” it would seem a 
very rough place after the more civilised buildings of 
the English court, or even after the house built for 
Stephen of Hungary by his Italian architects. 

Margaret would find her new home scantily fur- 
nished; the floor would be covered with rushes, or 
with bents cut on the sea-shore. There would be a 
great open log or peat fire. There would be a long 
narrow table of oak or fir boards, laid on trestles, 
with benches of the same primitive nature; chairs 
were unknown in ordinary households till the end 
of the sixteenth century, but there might be a chair 
for Malcolm and possibly also for his royal guests. 
There would be a service-table and probably cup- 
boards for dishes and chests for napery, all made of 
the native wood and designed merely to serve their 
purpose. The castle would be dark and gloomy 
inside, for the windows of that period were merely 
narrow slits without glass, protected from the 
elements at night by wooden boards. 

Tea, coffee and cocoa were still unknown; from 
Turgot’s narrative we gather there was “wine.” 
There would be abundance of native food, fish and 
game, eggs and cheese; we can imagine Margaret 
being introduced to porridge and oat-cakes, but there 
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would be no white bread. Spoons and knives would 
figure on her table, but forks did not arrive till the 
seventeenth century; the dish was put in the middle 
of the table, and the food removed from it by two 
fingers and a thumb, the polite number according 
to the etiquette of that time; it was this want of 
the fork and the individual plate which necessitated 
the table-napkin and the finger-bowl. 

Not only in Scotland, but in England too, the 
standard of domestic comfort was lower than that 
of Europe. It would have been thought eccentric 
in the eleventh century, for instance, to wash the 
face every day; hot baths were a luxury for the 
rich or the sick; cold baths undreamt of. But the 
Normans must have brought over ideas of greater 
seemliness and even luxury. From the Bayeux tapes- 
tries we gain a very exact idea of the setting of 
the period, and it is, I think, legitimate to suppose 
that this was the culture Margaret tried to introduce 
in Scotland.t 


* Some idea of the period may be gained from Cosmo-Innes, Sketches 
of Early Scottish History, and from Warrack, op. cit. 


V 
MARRIAGE OF MARGARET AND MALCOLM CANMORE 


Ir is with somewhat mixed feelings for Margaret that 
we read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: “Then King 
Malcolm began to yearn for Edgar’s sister as his wife.” 

It is difficult, owing to the contradictory accounts 
of the early writers, to determine the exact date of 
her marriage. Some of them imply that it took place 
soon after Edgar and his family and their retinue of 
Northumbrian nobles took refuge in Scotland—that 
is to say about 1067.1 Others hold that after Edgar 
and his mother and sisters stayed for a winter with 
Malcolm at Dunfermline, they left Scotland, to return 
to it again after York fell to the Normans in 1070. 
It seems certain that Margaret took some time to 
make up her mind about the grave step of marrying 
Malcolm, who—whatever his virtues, and they were 
sound and robust virtues, to be led by Margaret 
into gentler channels—was undoubtedly a tempes- 
tuous monarch. And Margaret’s inclination was all 
for the cloister. It does not really affect the story of 
her life, but we are inclined from the evidence and 
from her character to think that some time elapsed— 
from six months to two years—before she married 


1 Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kings, ii. 480; Ailred of 
Rievaulx, Epistola. The Chronicles are full of contradictory information. 
See Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 195, 782. 
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Malcolm. Freeman supports the view that Edgar 
and his nobles stayed in Scotland during the winter 
of 1068, but left it twice in 1069. His mother and 
sisters probably left it also, and it was, according 
to Symeon of Durham, when Malcolm was plea- 
santly engaged in burning the church at Wearmouth, 
that “while he rode by the banks of the river, look- 
ing forth from an elevated spot upon his men’s 
cruel deeds wrought upon the wretched English 

. it was announced to him that Edgar Attheling 
and his sisters, fair maidens of royal birth. . . had 
come to shore in ships at that harbour. They there- 
fore commended themselves to him; and when they 
came to him he spoke to them kindly and granted 
them with his firmest peace to dwell in his realm 
so long as they would with all their followers. .. . 
And this Edgar’s sister Margaret, King Malcolm 
united to himself in wedlock with the consent of her 
kindred; a woman noble in her royal descent, but 
much more noble in her prudence and religion. And 
by her zeal and industry the king himself laid aside 
his barbarity of manners and became more honourable 
and more refined.” } 

As an additional argument against the earlier date 
of the marriage, Freeman reminds us that Malcolm 
married Ingibiédrg about 1059, and that we have to 
dispose of her “in such a way that a Saint could 
consent to take her place.” There are surely plenty 
of diseases which could remove her naturally in nine 


*Symeon of Durham, Historia Regum, ii. 190 sqqg. Also Anderson, 
Scottish Annals, p. 92. 
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years! But, taking everything into account—and 
Margaret’s inclination for the religious life must 
have been a difficult obstacle to overcome—it seems 
probable that the marriage took place in 1070. It 
must, however, be confessed that such authorities 
as Skene and Hume-Brown put it two years earlier. 

The bishop who performed the ceremony was 
Fothad (sometimes called Modach), Bishop of St. 
Andrews from 1059 to 1093. Wyntoun mentions 
the event in his Cronykil: 

Off Saynt Andrewys the byschape than 
The secund Fothawch, a cunnand man 
Devotly mad that Sacrament, 
That thai then tuk in gud intent. 
(VII. iii.) 

We see the trend of Margaret’s mind from Turgot’s 
reference to the marriage: “‘While thus she was 
meditating upon the law of the Lord day and night, 
and, like another Mary, sitting at his feet and delighted 
to hear his word, rather in obedience to the will of 
her friends than to her own, yea by the appointment 
of God, she was married to Malcolm, son of King 
Duncan, the most powerful king of the Scots. But 
although she was compelled to do as the world 
does, she thought it beneath her dignity to fix her 


affection upon the things of the world, so that good 


works delighted her more than riches. By means 


of her temporal possessions she earned for herself 


the rewards of Heaven; for there, where her heart 
was, she had placed her treasure also. And since 
before all things she sought the kingdom of God and 


é 
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His justice, the bountiful grace of the Almighty 
freely added to her honours and riches in abun- 
dance” (Turgot, § 3). 

In case we are carried away by the charm of 
Turgot’s story, let us see what other writers say 
about Margaret. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle begins 
on a firm note: “Then it came to pass as God had 
designed beforehand and it could not be otherwise; 
even as he himself says in his Gospel that even a 
sparrow cannot fall into a snare without his design. 
The Prescient Creator knew beforehand what he 
would have made of her. For she was to increase 
God’s praise in the land and to direct the king from 
the erring path and to bend him to a better way, 
and his people with him; and to suppress the evil 
customs which the people had formerly used, even 
as afterwards she did. ~ 

“Then the king received her though it was against 
her will. And her customs pleased him, and he 
thanked God who had by his power given him such 
a consort; and wisely bethought him, since he was 
very prudent, and turned himself to God, and 
scorned every impurity; according to that which 
the Apostle Paul, teacher of all nations, saith: ‘Very 
often the unbelieving husband is sanctified and saved 
by the righteous wife; and likewise the wife by the 
believing husband.’ This queen aforesaid afterwards 
accomplished many useful works in the land to 
God’s praise, and also in royal estate acquitted 
herself well as was natural to her” (Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Thorpe’s ed., ii. 172). 
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What sort of a man was this king who was to be 
“bent to the better way”? In spite of his blood- 
thirstiness, there is something that attracts us 
about Malcolm. There is a wonderfully balanced 
estimate of him in Burton’s History of Scotland: 

“He is not a model king according to modern 
notions. We find in him a man of strife, who, in his 
quarrels and ambitious projects, doubtless wasted 
much blood and desolated many a hearth. But he 
was in this what his age made him; and as he meted 
out to others, so he served himself. He cast his own 


life into the bloody lottery. The monarch who any 
day may be found dead in the field beside the child 


“of his affection and the heir of his throne, may cry 


quits with the philanthropic philosopher. It was not 
yet the age of chivalry, but Malcolm seems to have 
had some of it in his nature. His kindness to the 
royal exiles of England was brave and generous, 
even if we suppose that it served a policy. He bore 
very tolerantly with the intolerable and impracticable 
Aitheling, and dearly loved his sister.”+ Another 
estimate of Malcolm is to be found in Berchan’s 
Prophecy : 

A King, the best who possessed Alban; 

He was a king of kings fortunate. 

He was the vigilant crusher of enemies. 

No woman bore or will bring forth in the East 

A king whose rule will be greater over Alban; 


And there shall not be born for ever 
One who had more fortune and greatness.? 


1 Burton, History of Scotland, i. 384. . See 
2 Skene, Picts and Scots, p. 103. There is a different version in Ander- 


son, Early Sources, ii. 57. 
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Many of Malcolm’s brushes with the Conqueror 
were undertaken in the cause of his brother-in-law, 
as well as for the honour of his country, and it is 
to Malcolm’s efforts that Scotland owes the extended 
southern boundary she still possesses.1 But this 
acquisition of territory would have been of small 
importance to the Scots without wise and just kings 
to govern it. It was Malcolm’s determination to 
marry Margaret that gave his subjects and their 
descendants reason to bless him. We hope for her 
sake that it was not only because he was “very 
prudent” that he wooed her. “‘He might well be bent 
on such a match,” says Freeman, putting the question 
on the lowest level. ‘‘ Margaret was indeed a banished 
wanderer; but both her personal merits and the 
splendour of her descent set her far above such 
wives as the kings of the Scots had hitherto taken 
to share their thrones. None of Malcolm’s prede- 
cessors had ever had the chance of wooing a bride 
whose fathers were the whole line of West-Saxon 
kings and whose mothers’ kin went up to the Cesars 
who bare rule over Rome. But both the sisters of 
Edgar were inclined to the religious life. Christina 
we shall see again as the stern abbess of a famous 
English monastery, and Margaret’s prayer at this 
time was to serve the mighty Lord in pure maiden- 
hood. . . . But the love of Malcolm was not to be 
withstood. He dealt with her brother till he said 
Yea; for in truth he durst not say otherwise seeing 
they had come into his power. . . . It was a good 

1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, i. 432. 
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day indeed for Malcolm and Scotland when Mar- 


garet was persuaded or constrained to exchange the 
easy self-dedication of the cloister for the harder 
task of doing her duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call her. Margaret became the 
mirror of wives, mothers and queens, and none ever 
more worthily earned the honours of saintship. Her 
gentle influence reformed whatever needed to be 
reformed in her husband (?); and none laboured 
more diligently for the advance of all temporal and 
spiritual enlightenment in her adopted country... . 
There was no need for Margaret to bring a new 
religion into Scotland, but she gave a new life to the 
‘religion she found existing there, and she made 
changes in various points where the traditions of 
the Scottish Church still differed from the received 
practice of Western Christendom. ... No royal 
marriage was ever more important in its results for 
both of the countries concerned. It was through 
Margaret that the old kingly blood of England 
passed into the veins of the descendants of the 
Conqueror; it was in her daughter, the heiress of 
her virtues, that the green tree began to return to 
itseplace.””4 

To this panegyric of Freeman’s we must add a 
-question-mark after his estimate of Margaret’s in- 


fluence over her husband. For in spite of her great. 


influence over him, he remained her thorn in the 
flesh. She never really tamed her lion. 
The position of the King of Scotland in regard to 


1 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 511. 
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the King of England is a little difficult to understand. 
Edward the Martyr, Athelred, Edmund Ironside, 
and Cnut all held Scotland “peacefully in subjec- 
tion to them” save for one punitive expedition of 
Cnut’s about 1031. After which the Malcolm of that 
time was made subject to the King of England. We 
have seen how English help set Malcolm III. on his 
throne, how he appeared to resent the reign of 
Harold Godwine, and how he championed the cause 
of the Saxon heir to the throne of England. The 
Chronique des Ducs de Normandie gives a delightful 
account of the position: “Scotland was always sub- 
ject to England in such manner that [the English] 
had no sooner obtained power over it, than [the Scots] 
forgot the agreement.” 2 

Let us see how Malcolm behaved towards the 
English, or rather towards the Normans. After re- 
ceiving Edgar and his sisters at Wearmouth, he 
heard that Gospatric had invaded his territory of 
Cumbria—“he could scarcely support himself for 
rage and commanded his men to spare no longer any 
of the English nation, but either to slay them all 

. or take them captive and drive them away 
under the yoke of perpetual slavery. When they 
received this permission, it was pitiable even to see 
what they did against the English: old men and 
women were some beheaded by swords, others 
struck with spears like pigs destined for food... . 
But the youths and girls, and all who seemed fit for 
work and toil, were bound and driven in front of 


+ Benoit de Sainte-Maure, iii. 251. See Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 21, 
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the enemy, to be made slaves and handmaids in 
perpetual exile. When some of the girls among those 
were wearied more than their strength could endure 
by running in front of their drivers, and fell of a 
sudden to the ground, the place of their fall was the 
place of their death also. Malcolm regarded those 
things and was turned to pity by no tears, no groans 
of the wretched; but instead commanded them to 
be further hastened on the way.” (It must be remem- 
bered that his conduct, inexcusable in itself and 
exaggerated in the telling, was provoked by Gos- 
patric, who invaded Cumbria “with ferocious 
devastation, decreeing slaughter and devastation.’’) 

-“Therefore Scotland was filled with slaves and 
handmaids of the English race, so that even to this 
day” (twelfth century) “cannot be found, I say not 
a hamlet, but even a hut without them.” ? 

In 1072 the Conqueror himself “led a ship-force 
and land-army to Scotland. And he found there 
nought of which he was the better.” According to 
Matthew Paris, Malcolm “soothed William’s ferocity 
with gifts.” What really happened was that a treaty 
was drawn up at Abernethy, by which, in return 
for some English manors and an annual payment of 
twelve marks in gold, Malcolm was to do homage 
to William, “as his man,” and hand over to him 
his son Duncan (son of Ingibidrg) as a hostage. His , 
submission to William was therefore not for his 
kingdom as has been supposed, but in return for 
the manors and the marks. But in any case, all 

1Symeon of Durham, Hist. Regum, ii. 190. 
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Malcolm’s dealings with the Conqueror were a mat- 
ter of policy, and were probably entered into with 
mental reservations. He advised his brother-in-law, 
Edgar Aitheling, to make peace with William, but 
in 1079 he again invaded Northumberland and carried 
off everything movable, men as well as goods. “The 
gentle influence of Margaret,” writes Freeman now, 
with pleasant satire, ““may have reformed the per- 
sonal conduct and the internal government of 
Malcolm, but his neighbours of England reaped but 
little benefit from the change.” } 

In rogt Malcolm invaded England for the fourth 
time, openly championing Edgar /Ktheling. This ex- 
pedition ended in Malcolm again doing homage to 
William as “his man,” and in Edgar also being re- 
instated in favour, and reminds us of the man who 
took the pledge every Saturday night. Some sort 
of treaty was drawn up then, but in 1093 Malcolm, 
considering rightly that it had been violated, set 
out on his fifth and last invasion of England. It 
was at Alnwick that he fell. 

This apparent digression is intended to show the 
character of the lion Margaret had set herself to 
tame. In view of all these stories of Malcolm’s 
ferocity and lust of fighting, it is pleasant to come 
across a tribute to the other side, which I quote to 
adjust the balance. Symeon of Durham always liked 
to tilt against the Scots; Ordericus Vitalis seems to 
have found something likeable in them. He writes 
of a mission of peace which Ethelwin, Bishop of 


1 Freeman, iv. 663. 
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Durham, carried to Malcolm on behalf of the Con- 
queror. Malcolm “sent back his messengers with 
rejoicing . . . and by them swore loyal obedience 
to King William. Thus he consulted his own interest 
and greatly pleased his people, in that he preferred 
peace to war. For the Scottish nation, although harsh 
in battle, yet loves ease and quiet; wishes not to be 
Biecicbed by neighbouring kingdoms, being intent 
upon the study of the Christian religion rather 
than of arms” (iv. 4). 
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VI 
LIFE AT DUNFERMLINE 


THE Douay Chronicle introduces us naively to 
Margaret’s home life: “It is so difficult a matter 
to be great and holy at the same time, that the 
Scripture mentions it as a miracle, calling him happy 
who in plenty could keep the purity of his heart 
and affirming him worthy of praise because he had 
done wonders in his life-time. 

~~ “This praise,” the writer goes on, “cannot without 
injustice be denied our holy Princess, who set a 
higher value on a virtuous action than her crown 
and the state of a Queen from which she had a great 
aversion. Her Palace, Furniture, Offices, Maids of 
Honour, Table and all that appeared externally, 
were indeed suitable to the state and dignity of a 
Queen, but her secret life was such as became a true 
servant of God. To the Pomp requisite to her condi- 
tion, she added secret austerities: and as she made 
Royal Majesty appear outwardly, so inwardly she 
retained Christian simplicity. . . . She knew so well 
how to joyn sweetnesse with severity, that all those 
who had the honour to serve her have a particular , 
love and respect to her person, so that none durst 
do anything unhandsome in her presence nor utter 
in her absence a word that had the least relish of 
impurity” ([daea). 
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In Margaret’s encouragement of splendour and 
ceremonial—making the King of Scots a greater 
figure and his court more imposing—we need see 
nothing incongruous with her own desire for spiritual 
riches only. Christ Himself realised the necessity of 
paying tribute to Cesar. As ruler of Scotland it was 
necessary that Malcolm should take his place as a 
real monarch and not merely a northern dependent 
of the King of England. Margaret was accustomed to 
the seemliness of court ceremonial, and would realise 
how important it was to dress the actors and set 
the stage befittingly. 

“The Queen, on her side,” writes Turgot, “herself 
a gem of royal race, much more ennobled the splendour 
of her husband’s kingly magnificence and contributed 
no little glory and grace to the entire nobility of the 
realm and their retainers. It was due to her that the 
merchants who came by land and sea from various 
countries brought along with them for sale different 
kinds of precious wares which until then were un- 
known in Scotland. And it was at her instigation 
that the natives of Scotland purchased from these 
traders clothing of various colours, with ornaments 
to wear; so that from this period, through her sug- 
gestion, new costumes of different fashions were 
adopted, the elegance of which made the wearers 
appear like a race of new beings.” Are we justified 
from this suggestion of Turgot’s, in thinking that 
after her dealings with foreign traders, Margaret 
would design garments for Malcolm and herself and 
her court, after the manner of the dress we find in 
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the Bayeux tapestries? Margaret herself, for instance, 
in a tunic with long sleeves, laced at the side and 
cut low at the neck—not unlike the dress of the 
present day—a jewelled belt passed twice round her 
waist and knotted in front; a circular cloak held 
together by a cord; her hair done in two long plaits 
and covered by a veil, which was held in place by 
a fillet of gold or silver. 

She also arranged, Turgot tells us, “that a higher 
class of attendants should wait upon the king, by a 
large body of whom he should be accompanied in 
great state whenever he either walked or rode abroad. 
This was carried out with such discipline that, wher- 

=" ever they came, none of them was suffered to take 
anything from anyone, nor did they dare in any 
way to oppress or injure country-people or the poor. 

“Further she added to the state of the royal 
palace, so that not only was it brightened by the 
many coloured apparel worn in it, but the whole 
dwelling blazed with gold and silver; since the vessels 
employed for serving the food and drink to the 
king and the nobles of the realm were of gold and 
silver, or at least were gilt and plated.” Turgot’s 
description of the palace, “blazing with gold and 
silver,” should probably be tempered by the same 

naive admission he makes about the gold and silver 
vessels—they were at least plated. : 

“All this the Queen did,” he goes on, “not because 

1There is a detailed description of the dress and of the general 
setting of the time, as found in the Bayeux tapestry, in Quennel, 


History of Everyday Things in England. And there is, of course, a copy 
of the tapestries in the South Kensington Museum. 
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the honours of the world delighted her, but because 
duty compelled her to discharge what the kingly 
dignity required. For even as she walked in state, 
robed in royal splendour, she, like another Esther, 
in her heart trod all these trappings underfoot, and 
bade herself remember that beneath the gems and 
gold there was but dust and ashes. 

“In short, in her exalted dignity she was always 
especially watchful to preserve her humility. It was 
easy for her to repress all vainglory arising from 
worldly splendour, since her soul never lost sight of 
this frail life’s transitory nature. She always bore in 
mind that text which describes our condition in this 
our unstable humanity: ‘Man born of woman, living 
for a short time, is filled with many miseries. Who 
cometh forth as a flower and is destroyed, and fleeth 
as a shadow, and never continueth in the same state’ 
(Job xiv. 1, 2). She meditated without ceasing upon 
that passage of the Blessed Apostle James, who says: 
What is our life? It is a vapour which appeareth 
for a little while, and afterwards shall vanish away. 
And because as the Scripture says, Blessed is the man 
that ts always fearful (Prov. xxviii. 14), this worthy 
Queen made it easier for her to shun sin by placing 
ever before her soul’s eyes, tremblingly and fearfully, 
the terrible day of judgement. With this thought she 
frequently entreated me to have no hesitation in 
rebuking her in private whenever I saw anything 
worthy of blame either in her words or actions. As 
I did this less frequently and sharply than she wished, 
she urged the duty on me, and chid me for being 
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remained behind for that purpose should drink a 
special cup of wine sent them by herself and known 
as the Grace Drink. Eager to gain this mark of favour 
from their Queen, the knights soon learned to remain, 
and for hundreds of years the Grace Cup or St. 
Margaret’s Blessing was a feature of every Scottish 
festival. She had probably met the custom elsewhere, 
for it was known in monasteries, where on special 
festivals a loving-cup was handed to the abbot, who 
passed it to the monks, each drinking good-will to 
his fellows. After that Grace was said. 


Vil 
CELT AND SAXON 


THE coming of Margaret to Scotland marked the 
beginning of a new era. Columba was the first great 
figure in Scottish history, but after his death in 
597 there is a long blank. Then, nearly five hundred 
years later, we come to Margaret. Columba was the 
Founder; Margaret the Reformer. No more widely 
different types could be imagined. He was a Celt; 
she was a Saxon. What Columba achieved by fiery 
energy, Margaret was to achieve by gentle per- 
suasion. But both of them had nobility of character; 
both had clear vision and the enthusiasm it inevitably 
brings. Columba is the hero of the Celtic period of 
Scottish history; with Margaret we come to the 
beginning of that blend of Celt and Saxon which has 
continued to our own day. 

Malcolm was the last of the purely Celtic kings; 
though Gaelic still continued to be the language of 
the country and of the court, this reign marks the 
end of the Celtic period of Scottish history. Both 


~ Columba and Margaret were fortunate in their bio-,. 


graphers; what Adamnan did for Columba, Turgot 

did for Margaret. But Turgot has Adamnan’s faults. 

He, too, gives us a fresh and vivid picture of his 

Queen—a bright piece of real life with a great 
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circle of darkness round it. But in one sense Turgot 
is more truthful; he does not leave out what he 
considers discreditable to his Queen; the only thing 
in which he thinks she is in error, he mentions faith- 
fully, and that is excess in the matter of fasting. He 
tells us on the other hand that he does not relate 
all that he could to her honour, in case we should 
think he was exaggerating. 

When Margaret came to Dunfermline, she found a 
Culdee church already there; her first act after she was 
married was to build a larger church. “She had no 
sooner attained this eminent dignity,” writes Turgot, 
“than she built an eternal memorial of her name and 
devotion in the place where her nuptials had been 
held. The noble church which she erected there in 
honour of the Holy Trinity was to serve a threefold 
purpose; it was intended for the redemption of the 
king’s soul, for the good of her own, and for securing 
to her children prosperity for this life and in that 
which is to come. This church she beautified with 
rich gifts of various kinds, amongst which, as is 
well known, were many vessels of pure and solid 
gold for the sacred service of the altar about which 
I can speak with the greater certainty since, by the © 
Queen’s orders, I myself for a long time had all of 
them under my charge. She also placed there a cross 
of priceless value, bearing the figure of Our Saviour, 
which she had caused to be covered with the purest 
gold and silver and studded with gems, a token even 
to the present day of the earnestness of her faith.” 

Margaret had an especial devotion for the cross 
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and this particular crucifix Turgot speaks of was “a 
black crosse full of Diamonds which she brought 
out of England—about the length of the palm of 
the hand, constructed in wonderful workmanship of 
the purest gold, opening and shutting in the form 
of a casket in which was seen a part of the Cross of 
Christ as was afterwards proved by the testimony of 
many miracles, on which there was the figure of Our 
Saviour cut out of massive ivory—de ebore densissime 
sculptam — beautifully outlined with decorations 
of gold.” 1 

Her church was an extension of the early Culdee 
church, which she enlarged and enriched by the 
addition of a chancel, an apse and a tower. (The 
outlines of this early foundation are marked on the 
floor of the present abbey.) There she established 
Benedictine monks and dedicated her church to the 
Holy Trinity. She and Malcolm seem to have endowed 
the provision of divine service, for though the 
original Charter of such a grant has been lost, a 
Charter of Confirmation was granted under the Great 
Seal of Scotland by their son David I. in 1128.2 

It was just before this that Margaret wrote to 
Lanfranc asking him to be her spiritual father. The 
actual letter she wrote has been lost, but we are 
fortunate in having his answer: 

“Lanfranc, unworthy bishop of the holy church « 
of Canterbury, to the glorious queen of the Scots, 
Margaret, greeting and benediction. 


1 Pinkerton, Metcalfe’s edition, ii. 281. 
2 Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 323. 
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“The brief space of a letter cannot unfold the 
great gladness with which thou hast filled my heart, 
when I have read thy letter which thou hast sent to 
me, queen beloved of God. With what delight flow 
the words, which proceed by inspiration of the divine 
spirit! For I believe that the things thou hast 
written were not said by thee, but through thee. 
Truly He has spoken with thy mouth, who says to 
His disciples: ‘Learn from Me, because I am gentle, 
and of a humble heart.’ From this teaching of Christ 
it has come that thou, born of royal stock, royally 
brought up, nobly united to a noble king, hast 
chosen as father me, a stranger, worthless, ignoble, 
entangled in sin; and dost beg me to regard thee as 
a spiritual daughter. I am not such as thou [thinkest]; 
but may I be such because thou thinkest it! Continue 
not in delusion; pray for me, that I may be worthy as 
a father to pray to the Lord for thee, and to be heard. 
Let there be traffic of prayers and benefits in common 
between us. Though I give small [benefits], yet I 
am confident of receiving much greater. Henceforth, 
then, let me be thy father, and be thou my daughter. 

“According to thy request, I send to thy glorious 
husband and thee our dearest brother, sir Goldwine; 
also two other brothers, because he could not fulfil 
in himself alone all that ought to be done in God’s 
service and yours. I ask too, and ask earnestly, that 
you should endeavour resolutely and effectually to 
complete what you have begun for God and _ for 
your souls. And if you.can, or wish to, fulfil your 
work through others, we would greatly desire that 
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these our brothers should return to us; because they 
were very necessary to our church in their services. 
But let it be according to your will; and we desire 
in everything to obey you.” 

Tt was probably under the care of Goldwine and 
his two subordinates that Margaret established the 
Benedictines at Dunfermline. The true inwardness 
of this lay in the fact that Lanfranc’s greatest wish 
was to regularise the monasteries of England; he 
probably wished to suppress those without a Rule.2 
Goldwine would, of course, bring the ideas of his 
superior with him, and Margaret’s Scottish reforms 
would undoubtedly be based on these ideas. Lan- 
franc also, of course, claimed that the See of Canter- 
bury was Superior of all the churches of Britain. 
All of which makes us marvel the more that the Scots 
and the tempestuous Malcolm accepted Margaret’s 
reforms as they did. 

But we must not hurry on to Margaret’s reform of 
the Church before we have seen how she—who was 
after all only the wife of the King, in days long before 
even the equality of woman was dreamt of—came to 
have the leading voice in the changes effected in the 
social as well as the spiritual life of Scotland. 

It was partly Malcolm’s adoration of his wife that 


_gave her this power over him. Her selflessness struck 
him the more that his nature was undisciplined. And. 


to come in contact with a saint is always a disconcert- 


1 The Latin version is to be found in Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, 
p. 7. I have followed the translation of Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 13. 

2 Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 32 n. 

§ Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 209. 
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ing experience. Generally, we are told, more normal 
than ourselves, there is a certain radiance about the 
saint which comes from the different orientation of 
his life. Malcolm realised that Margaret drew her 
wisdom and inspiration from sources unattainable to 
him. But news of the celestial country—‘“‘a temper 
rather than a place” — reached him through her, 
“her loving spirit set his on fire.” Turgot fortunately 
gives us a picture of the relationship: “In regard to 
King Malcolm, by the help of God she made him most 
attentive to the works of justice, mercy, almsgiving 
and other virtues. From her he learnt how to keep the 
vigils of the night in constant prayer; she instructed 
him by her exhortations and example how to pray to 
God with groanings from the heart and abundance of 
tears. I was astonished, I confess, at this great miracle 
of God’s mercy when I perceived in the King such 
a steady earnestness in his devotion, and I won- 
dered how it was there could exist in the heart of a 
man living in the world such an entire sorrow for 
sin. There was in him a sort of dread of offending 
one whose life was so venerable; for he could not but 
perceive from her conduct that Christ dwelt within 
her; nay, more, he readily obeyed her wishes and 
prudent counsels in all things. Whatever she refused, 
he refused also; whatever pleased her, he also loved 
for the love of her. Hence it was that, although he 
could not read, he would turn over and examine 
books which she used either for her devotions or her 
study; and whenever he heard her say that she was 
fonder of one of them than the others, this one he 
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too used to look at with special affection, kissing it 
and often taking it in his hands. Sometimes he sent 
for a worker in precious metals, whom he com- 
manded to ornament that volume with gold and 
gems, and when the work was finished, the King him- 
self used to carry the volume to the Queen as a kind 
of proof of his devotion” (§ 13). (Margaret’s famous 
Gospel Book now in the Bodleian Library was 
probably one of the books bound by Malcolm, 
SEG Poa 41), 

Though Turgot writes so modestly about all this, 
it appears from another source that he was not 
entirely unconnected with it. After Margaret went 

~to Dunfermline “her first care was taken up to make 
choice of a virtuous, prudent and experienced Director 
to be the Depository of all her thoughts, to whom she 
might freely discharge what concerned her conscience. 
And to make this choice well, which is a matter of 
high importance, she had recourse to God, by whom 
she was inspired to take one Turgot, a Person of 
exemplary virtue, known prudence and eminent 
learning, of a ready wit to clear intrigues and of a 
sound judgement free from all biassed opinions. This 
person... she honoured as the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ and the visible Angel that conducted her Soul. 
She concealed nothing from him, that might enable 
him to assist her ... she discovered to him her « 
inclinations, habits and generally her whole interiour. 
In a word she undertook nothing (relating to her 
penances and good works) without his advice and 
consent... . She desired her Confessour to come 
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often to Court, that he might observe her defects 
and faithfully advertise her of them. She often gave 
him gentle reproofs for that he seem’d not careful 
enough of her Salvation” (Idaea). 

Turgot came of a good Saxon family and belonged 
to the Benedictine Order; he was later to become 
Prior of Durham (1087), Archdeacon of Durham 
(1093), and Bishop of St. Andrews (1109). He was 
Margaret’s chaplain and confessor, while Lanfranc was 
probably the Director of her spiritual life and her 
ultimate court of appeal in all matters regarding 
Church reform. The Douay chronicler, in an en- 


lightening paragraph, shows that it was by Turgot’s : 


advice that the Queen undertook the taming of her 
lion, or rather, perhaps, with his approval, for a wife 
such as Margaret could not but be dismayed by the 
ferocity of the times and the unholy relish with which 
her husband entered on repeated forays of pillage 
and murder. St. Teresa tells us that the knowledge 
of our sins is the bread we have to eat with all our 
meats, but Margaret had also to digest Malcolm’s 
violence. Turgot, then, appears to have advised her 
“above all things to insinuate herself into her hus- 
band’s spirit and bring him to a just revenge to the 
injuries done to God, to interest him in all that con- 
cernes his honour, to instil into him a horrour for 
the contempt of virtue, to engage him to love only 
what is lovely and hate only what is odious; in a 
word, to declare warre against the wicked, and take 
the good under his protection to the end that being 
quickened by the same mind and the same will, 
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they may more easily compass their no less illustrious 
than hard design” (Idaea). 

In order to understand Margaret’s success in her 
reforms of Church and State, we must go, I think, 
to the mystics. We shall find the explanation in 
Cassian or Gregory before Margaret, as well as in 
many who came after her. Studying her life, we are 
struck by her complete detachment from worldly 
values. She was now in a great position, possessed 
of what was considered, in those days, great wealth. 
She regarded herself merely as the steward of riches, 
living in the truest spirit of inward poverty, looking 
on nothing as her own, but recognising that every- 

thing she possessed was to be used for the purposes 
of God, for the good of others. Ruysbroeck explains 
how “the man who is sent down by God from these 
heights into the world is full of truth and rich in 
all virtues . . . and therefore he must always spend 
himself on those who have need of him. And he is a 
living and willing instrument of God, with which 
God works whatsoever He wills and howsoever He 
wills. . . . And by this he possesses a universal life, 
for he is ready alike for contemplation and for action 
and is perfectly in both of them at once.” The 
Divine Voice gave St. Catharine of Siena the same 
message: ‘‘There is no love of man without love of 
Me and no love of Me without love of Man, for the 
one love cannot be separated from the other” © 
(Dialogue, lxxiv.). 


1 Ruysbroeck, The Sparkling Stone. See chap. xv., “‘Margaret’s 
Spiritual Life,” p. 147. 
F 
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At first sight it would appear impossible that the 
Scots should even have considered Margaret’s re- 
forms. They have the reputation of being a dour 
race, slow to give their allegiance to any new ideal. 
It has been suggested that the freedom they acquired 
in their struggle to wrest a living from Nature made 
them jealous of their spiritual liberty. They were 
jealous also of Norman and Saxon influences. Though 
we know so little about early Scottish history, and 
though the sept or clan only became distinct and 
prominent in the reign of Margaret’s son, David, it 
does seem possible that the germ of this clan system 
may have helped Margaret’s success. For the Scots 
were passionately devoted to their chiefs; once Mar- 
garet had won them, she had won her battle. And 
she was in herself so simple and attractive, they came 
to think that a way which could lead to such results 
must be a good way. Soon they were ready to follow 
her example and do as she wished, for nothing 
kindles response so quickly as dedication to a great 
cause. The people had free access to her too. There 
is a stone called St. Margaret's Stone near Dunferm- 
line, on which, tradition says, she used to go and sit, 
so that anyone in trouble might easily consult her. 
That is a legend, but legends have a pleasing way of 
being founded on a grain of truth. Her charity and 
kindness were genuine; she thought of her poorest 
subjects before herself. There was nothing ascetic 
or forbidding about her example—except perhaps as 
regards fasting, which we will consider later. We find 
her in all the Lives and Chronicles as a simple, humble 
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woman, with a power of persuasion. Dr. Skene, 
against whom no charge of sentiment could be laid, 
thinks there is no more beautiful character recorded 
in history. “For purity of motives, for an earnest 
desire to benefit the people among whom her lot was 
cast, for a deep sense of religion and great personal 
piety, for the unselfish performance of whatever duty 
lay before her, and for entire self-abnegation, she is 
“surpassed: ....”’ 1 

Such a life could never fail to be a power for good. 
Writing of the saints as genuinely creative social 
forces setting up obligations for the race, William 
James says: “Like the single drops which sparkle 
~in the sun as they are flung far ahead of the advancing 
edge of a wave-crest or of a flood, they show the way 
and are the forerunners ... the saintly group of 
qualities is indispensable to the world’s welfare.” ? 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. 344. 
2 James, Varieties, pp. 358 and 377. 
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In considering Margaret’s life, it naturally occurs to 
us that we shall find much of her background in the 
Benedictine Rule. It was one of the chief influences 
of the age in which she lived; we may not know 
much about the court of Stephen or about Mar- 
garet’s early life, but we know that the Benedictines, 
Lanfranc and Turgot, were her teachers and advisers, 
and we know the very words of the Rule by which 
they lived and taught. We should also remind our- 
selves that the still too-prevalent conception of a 
monastery as ‘‘a place where the monks did nothing 
but pray all day and half the night,” has little 
foundation in fact. The monastery was for centuries 
the clear and plentiful well-spring of civilisation. 

It is enlightening to consider the standard aimed 
at by St. Benedict, a broad, human standard, inspired 
equally by idealism and common-sense, the latter 
quality being highly recommended to us by the 
saints. In the Prologue to his Rule, Benedict wrote: 
We are going to establish a School of God’s service 
in which we hope we shall establish nothing harsh, 
nothing burdensome. His monks were trained to 
live good lives in which prayer and work each had 


their proper place; work was varied to secure a true 
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balance between the different faculties and guard 
against excesses; moderation shines from every line 
of the Rule. 

Benedict derived his teaching partly from Pacho- 
mius and Basil, partly from Augustine, but very 
greatly from Cassian, a writer of Western origin who 
spent several years in the end of the fifth century 
travelling about among the hermits and cenobites of 
the desert of Scete. And as he travelled he wrote 
down his Conferences with them. The Gospel tradi- 
tion comes to us clear and fresh through these early 
mystics, the first we know of to draw up an ordered 
method of prayer. 

The Benedictine Rule demanded work, self-dis- 
cipline and prayer. Work, “to be wearied with ser- 
vice and labour,” was the first step to self-mastery, 
and came with Benedict even before prayer. And it 
was no nominal work, but real hard physical labour, 
whether in house, garden, field or workshop. It varied 
from five and a quarter hours in winter to seven or 
eight hours in summer. A certain amount of mental 
work was also required—not less than three hours’ 
reading a day. The provision is for a normal healthy 
life; no strain, no excess and, above all, no idleness. 

Self-discipline, for all its moderation, was thorough- 
going. Benedict was insistent on the necessity for 
conquering self-will, a conquest which he regarded as 
the beginning and end of discipline. This real spiritual 
mortification was to purge the Benedictine of all 
impurities, and stood in his Order as corporal 
austerities did in other Orders; in the Benedictine 
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Rule these might in certain cases be allowed, but 
all “artificial, self-inflicted austerities” were to be 
avoided. Thus the ideal lay, not in the annihilation 
of natural appetites, but in their sanctification. 
Though food and drink were to be used sparingly, 
there was no excessive fasting—a healthy minimum 
was the aim. Meat was only allowed for the sick, and 
though wine was included in the daily bill of fare, 
the Rule was written in Italy, where light wines are, 
of course, the natural drink of the people. 

Silence was kept most of the day, “buffoonery and 
idle words” were condemned, the disciple was not 
to open his mouth to such speech; when a monk 
spoke, it was to be “gently and without laughter, 
humbly and gravely in words few and reasonable.” 2 

The Rule was inspired by Benedict’s vision of 
Christ; his monks were the soldiers of Christ; they 
were to see Christ in everyone, in the abbot, in the 
guests, the poor, the sick, in their fellow-monks; to 
follow Christ in obedience, patience and self-denial— 
“to prefer nothing whatsoever to Christ: this is the 
sum of Benedict’s teaching on the spiritual life.” ? 

Prayer included both public worship and private 
prayer, which was to consist “not in much talking, 
not in a loud voice, but in purity and intentness of 
heart and compunction of tears.” Here also there 
was great freedom between the limits of what must 
be and what might be. We need not go into that, but 
the Rule is unrigid to a degree which is surprising. 

Benedict’s teaching on the spiritual life is drawn 


1 Butler, Benedictine Monachism, p. 289. * OD. Cit., Pp. 57. 
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largely from Cassian’s Discourse of Abbot Nesteros. 
Practical perfection, according to him, depends on 
a double system, purification of self, and contempla- 
tion of the Divine; but whosoever aims at contem- 
plative knowledge must with all his powers work for 
the attainment of practical knowledge—and prac- 
tical life may consist in any of the various activities 
of man; it may be lived in the monastery, though 
care of the guest-house is not to be considered in- 
ferior to the retirement of the desert. “Some choose 
the care of the sick, others devote themselves to 
intercession . . . or give themselves to teaching, or 
give alms to the poor and flourish among men of 
excellence and renown by reason of their love and 
goodness” (iv.). Once accepted, the vocation must 
be persevered in, “for in many ways men advance 
towards God, and so each man should complete that 
one which he has once fixed upon, never changing 
the course of his purpose, so that he may be perfect 
in whatever line of life his may be” (vi.). The disciple 
who enters on this path must secure a thorough hold 
on ethical discipline, for without that, contemplative 
purity is impossible. The aim of the disciple is the 
Kingdom of God, but that can only be reached 
through purity of heart. “For this we do and endure 
all things, for this we make light of our kinsfolk, our 
country, honours, riches, the delights of this world 

. in order that we may retain a lasting purity 
of heart. . . . For this we must seek for solitude, 
for this we know that we ought to submit to fastings, 
vigils, toils . . . and all other virtues, that through 
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them we may be enabled to prepare our heart and to 
keep it unharmed by all evil passions, and resting on 
these steps to mount to the perfection of charity. 
“Fastings, vigils, meditation on the Scriptures, 
self-denial, are not perfection, but aids to perfection, 
the implements of the art.” 1 
“Purity of prayer,’ we read in another place, “is 
to be attained only by purity of heart and mind and 
life, and the one will be proportionate to the other 
. . . for the soul may be compared to a wing or 
feather, if it is not weighed down by earthly faults, 
it will be borne aloft to the heights and reach not 
only the sky but that which is beyond the sky... .”? 
In Benedictine monasteries, these writings or Colla- 
tions of Cassian were read aloud just before Compline; 
they were therefore the daily bread of the Benedic- 
tines and would certainly be passed on to Margaret 
by her teachers. The Rule was further amplified by 
the Morals and Homilies of Gregory the Great, in 
which he describes his personal experience of the 
relations between God and the soul in contempla- 
tion. We know that these writings were familiar to 
Margaret, for she quoted them. There is nothing 
extravagant about Gregory; he does not deal in 
visions or revelations, regarded in his day and for 
long after as proofs of sanctity, but always doubt- 
fully looked on by the mystics themselves. Gregory 
gives a very vivid description of the contemplative life: 
“Holy men,” he says, “when they aim at heavenly 


1 Conference of Abbot Moses, I. v., vii. 
2 Conference of Abbot Isaac, iv. 
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things, rely in the first place on good works of the 
active life and afterwards raise themselves in flight to 
sublime truths by the spring of contemplation . . . 
but return to the necessary doings of the active life. 
But while dwelling in this life they cannot remain 
long in divine contemplation . . . but return to the 
necessary doings of the active life: but yet they are 
not content to remain in the active life, and when 
they eagerly spring forth to contemplation, they 
again, as it were, seek the air in flight. They pass 
their life like locusts, soaring up and sinking down, 
while they ever unceasingly endeavour to behold 
the highest objects and are thrown back on them- 
selves by the weight of their contemptible nature” 
(Morals, xxxi. 49). 

But though Gregory writes so simply of the ideal, 
he felt the life it implied hard to live. “My unhappy 
soul,” he wrote, “throbs with the galling sore of 
worldly occupations and looks fondly back upon 
those past days in the monastery; remembering how 
in those days her wonted thoughts were all of heaven 
and how, even though caged in the body, she soared 
free from that fleshly prison; nay, how she loved 
death itself as the entrance into life and the crown of 
all her labour. Here I am storm-tost on the waves of 
the open sea. I regret the past as a man sighs to look 
backward at the shore. Moreover, what is even harder 
to bear, amid this vast swirl of tossing billows mine 
eyes can scarce reach unto the shore I have left.” 

Gregory regretted the external peace of the cloister; 
but he knew it was not a necessity. The Benedictine 
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Rule was not originally drawn up for the purpose of 
training professional clergy; it was a way of life 
whose principles could be followed even by men and 
women in the world. Its ideal was really the life of 
contemplation expressed, in all simplicity, in action. 

One interesting point about the Rule is that the 
Devil is not mentioned in it—interesting when we 
think of the Scotland of later centuries, when the 
Calvinistic doctrines of Sin and Hell and the Devil 
were to become such flaming terrors. It is significant 
that Benedict does not mention the “old enemy of 
mankind,” for he was a reality to that age. The 
monk or nun, or anyone specially called to the life 
of the spirit, was regarded as “a special target for 
the devil’s arrows. As God’s soldier, specially enlisted 
and sworn, he wore a uniform which in itself was a 
provocation to all the fiends of hell.” 1 But Benedict’s 
vision enabled him to look beyond the credulities of 
his age to the eternal verities. 

The Benedictine vow comprised three things, 
stability, conversion of life, and obedience. Stability 
only applied to the monks, but Conversio morum or 
conversion of manners and habits applied also to 
those who accepted the ideals of the Benedictine 
teachers. It applies therefore to Queen Margaret. 
This vow requires incessant effort towards regeneéra- 
tion of habits and morals. Obedience to the Benedic- 
tine means more than ordinary obedience: what is 
commanded is to be done at once and without 
reservation, not slowly or hesitatingly or lukewarmly, 


t Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, p. 202. 
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nor with a murmur or in an unwilling manner— 
there is to be rather an eager forestalling of requests. 
This unreserved obedience applies also, of course, to 
the moral and spiritual promptings which come to 
the soul; they too must be obeyed without reservation, 
whatever the cost. 

The poverty of the Benedictines concerns us in 
regard to Queen Margaret’s practice. Supposed to 
belong solely to the Franciscans, it is a surprise to 
most of us to find that St. Benedict’s Rule is abso- 
lutely uncompromising as to personal poverty. No 
Benedictine might have anything of his own; all his 
possessions, even his clothes and personal belong- 
ings, were to be held in common. But there is a 
marked difference between Franciscan and Benedic- 
tine poverty. Franciscan poverty was actual want of 
material benefits—“‘an actual Sacrament of liberation, 
the outward and visible sign of the spiritual life.’ 4 
In the Sacrum Commercium this poverty is described 
as “the foundation and guardian of every virtue, and 
amongst those virtues written in the Gospels by just 
position and dignity, Queen.” Jacopone da Todi 
explains the principle: 

povertate é nulla avere 
e nulla cosa poi volere, 


ed omne cosa possedere 
en spirito de libertate. 


In the Benedictine sense, to live in the spirit of 
poverty is to regard the self as the steward of the 
things entrusted to it, and it is in this sense we find 

+ Evelyn Underhill, Jacopone da Todi, p. 165. 
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it in Queen Margaret. The actual word used in the 
Benedictine Rule is not paupertas but parcitas, which 
may be translated as frugality, not want, but sparing 
use of benefits. Writing on the spirit of Benedictine 
poverty, Dom Butler quotes what he considers the 
most illuminating description of it known to him: 
“The religious life is the invitation of Christ, and 
therefore religious poverty is the imitation of Christ’s 
poverty. But Christ’s poverty was different in kind 
in different phases of his life. There was the utter 
destitution of Calvary . . . and there was also the 
poverty of Nazareth. Calvary is the type of Fran- 
ciscan poverty, but Nazareth is the type of Benedic- 
tine poverty ... simplicity and frugality rather 
than want. As in all other parts of the Benedictine 
Rule, the ideal is the happy medium between rigorism 
and laxity.” } 

In view of Margaret’s courtesy to rich and poor, it 
is interesting to see that Benedict laid down the 
principles of a simple but exquisite courtesy in the 
daily life of his family: “ Whenever the brethren meet 
one another, the younger shall ask the elder for a 
blessing; and when an elder passes, the junior will 
rise and offer him a seat; nor will the junior presume 
to sit along with him, unless the senior tell him to 
do so—just as the junior is bound to stand up,.so 
is the senior equally bound to say to him: ‘Pray 
bewseated! 7722 

Even that school which is inclined to dwell on the 
human weaknesses of the medieval monks and nuns, 


1 Butler, op. cit., p. 150. 2 OD. cit., p. 203. 
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rather than on their spiritual training and growth 
and fruitfulness, allows that the Benedictine Rule was 
a work of “deep piety and saving common sense.” 
Birth, wealth and learning were judged by it to be of 
no account, the capacity for living the truly Christlike 
life was the only standard. And whatever the truth 
of the statement that by the eleventh century there 
was a great gulf between the average monk and his 
Rule, Margaret had, of course, to do with the most 
perfect products of the system. Lanfranc and Turgot 
would have been ornaments to any age. For cen- 
turies the Benedictine Order has been a “real 
reservoir” of religion, and the statement that it was 
because the Benedictines were good that they were 
useful, can be defended—though Benedict only set 
out to make good men. 

It must of course be borne in mind that the original 
Rule of St. Benedict had been subjected, in the 
beginning of the tenth century, to the influence of 
Benedict of Aniane and the Cluniac Reform. But 
though Benedict of Aniane in his early vehemence 
despised the Benedictine Rule because its standard 
of life was possible to the ordinary man, he came to 
value it for that very reason, and adopted it as the 
basis of his reform.2 Under the Cluniacs, physical 
labour was largely abandoned while church services 
were extended till they occupied the greater part of 
the day. We cannot tell to what extent these changes 
were practised by the Benedictines with whom 


See Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism. 
_ * Smith, The Monastery of Cluny, p. 5; also Gasquet, Monastic Life 
in the Middle Ages, pp. 220 sqq. 
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Margaret had to do, but historians are agreed 
that by the eleventh century the Benedictine Order 
was definitely Cluniac in character. Under William 
the Conqueror Cluniac houses were established 
in England, though the first Cluniac foundation 
of Scotland, Paisley Abbey, dates only from 1163. 
But even although the Order had suffered modifi- 
cation by Margaret’s time, its foundations remained 
as Benedict so truly laid them; the works of Cassian 
and Gregory were still read and followed. A famous 
letter of Peter the Venerable (1122-1157), one of the 
greatest Abbots of Cluny, shows us the Cluniac con- 
ception of the Rule not many years after Margaret’s 
death. Writing of prayer and meditation, Peter says: 
“But I know that these things are difficult of attain- 
ment; and that it is not easy for everybody to pass 
his life in these pursuits only. Let these three things 
therefore (prayer, meditation, reading) be followed 
by manual labour; that when the mind is fatigued 
with spiritual things . . . it be turned to a blessed 
exercise of the body. . . . If you cannot or will not be 
content with this one manual employment, make a 
variety of other handyworks. Make combs for comb- 
ing the heads of the brethren; with skilful hand and 
well-instructed foot, turn needlecases, hollow out 
vessels for wine . . . and if there are any marshy 
places near, weave mats on which you may always 
or frequently sleep, may bedew with daily or frequent 
tears and wear out with frequent genuflexion before 
God; or, as St. Jerome says, weave little baskets with 
flags or make them of wicker. Filling up all the time 
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of your blessed life with these and similar works of 
holy purpose, you will leave no room for our adver- 
saries to intrude into your heart or into your cell; but 
that, when God hath filled all with his virtues, there 
shall be no room tor the devil, none for sloth, none 
for the other vices.” 4 

The balance and common-sense of Benedict’s great 
Order had plainly not been lost with the centuries, 
and the part his system played in Margaret’s training 
may well be gratefully remembered in Scotland. 
Obversely, the study of her life, on the assumption 
that the individual is a product of his society, gives 
us some idea of the kind of individual that system 
could produce. 

For centuries Margaret was honoured as the ideal 
of a holy woman who lived in the world. 

1 Maitland, The Dark Ages, pp. 451-453. 
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THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 


WuEN Margaret came to Dunfermline, she found that 
the Celtic Church, so well and truly founded by 
Columba, had become stagnant. She has been criti- 
cised as ousting the Celtic Church and replacing it 
by the Church of Rome. That criticism is based on 
a misunderstanding of the whole question. The 
admirers of Columba, that great spiritual genius, 
are the first to recognise that in the centuries since 
his death (597), the first fine enthusiasm had died 
away. The same thing is found in the history of 
every movement launched by the inspiration of 
genius—the original life and vigour tend gradually 
to cool off and congeal into something hard and 
lifeless. A fresh impetus is needed. And one of the 
most cheering facts in the history of religious move- 
ments is that the lapse from the original ideals 
invariably calls forth some strong spirit, eager to 
devote itself to the infusing of new life into the empty 
form—that process which William James calls the 
“everlasting struggle of the acute religion of the 
few against the chronic religion of the many”; the 
“lukewarmness worse than barbarism” which dis- 
mayed Adalbert. 


Though Iona and its offspring, the monastery of 
G 81 
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Lindisfarne, were the well-springs of Christianity in 
Scotland and England, the Columban Church was 
virtually merged in the Church of Rome at the 
Council of Whitby. Bishop Lightfoot put that very 
reasonably before us. “While we are thankful,” he 
wrote, “that the foundations of our Northumbrian 
Church were laid on the simplicity and devotion, the 
free spirit, the tenderness and love, the apostolic 
zeal of the missionaries of Iona, we need not shrink 
from acknowledging that she learnt much from the 
more complete organisation and higher culture of 
which Rome was then the school-mistress.” 1 

At lona itself the monks held on to the usages of 
their founder till, under the Rule of Adamnan (679- 
704), Lona, too, adopted some of the practices of the 
Roman Church. Then the period of Scandinavian 
invasions began, and the only hope for Picts and 
Scots was to present a united front to the common 
enemy. Kenneth Macalpine (843), son of a Dalriadic 
chief, but of Pictish descent on his mother’s side, 
was the first king to rule over the united races. Iona 
having ceased to be the religious centre of the country, 
Kenneth established the headquarters of the Church 
at Dunkeld, and relics of Columba were brought 
from Kells to sanctify it. When, in 903, Dunkeld was 
sacked by the Vikings, the church of St. Andrews, 
founded by Cainnech, the friend and fellow-student 
of Columba, became the mother-church of Scotland, 
or at least of the Macalpine dynasty. 

It is difficult to describe the Celtic Church, and it 

1 Lightfoot, Leaders of the Northern Church, p. 47. 
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is impossible to answer the question, Who were the 
Culdees? without raising a storm of indignation from 
some quarter. The name was probably derived from 
Deicole, God-worshippers, men of spiritual insight 
who lived a life of solitude, serving God in prayer and 
penance. St. Anthony is described as a Deicola in 
Athanasius’ Life. But though the name was used to 
describe a solitary, it is significant that Adamnan and 
Bede never use it, which shows that whatever else 
they were, the Culdees were not chiefly or generally 
the descendants of the Columban Church. Broadly 
speaking, the Scots and Irish Cele De or Companions 
of God were the spiritual aristocracy of the early 
Celtic Church rather than a separate body or Order. 
Cele De in Gaelic means, according to a gloss in a 
Commentary of a Psalter belonging to the foundation 
of Columbanus of Bobbio, “one who devotes himself 
to attendance, service or companionship with God— 
God’s man.” 2 

The Culdees in Margaret’s time are probably well 
described in Jocelyn’s Vita Kentigerni: “They were 
accustomed to fastings and sacred vigils, intent on 
psalms and prayers and meditation on the divine law, 
content with modest diet and dress and employed in 
manual labour at fixed seasons and hours; for after 
the fashion of the primitive church under the Apostles 
and their successors, possessing nothing of their own, 
living with due sobriety, justice and piety, and with 
very great continence, they yet dwelt, as did St. 


1 See Skene, Celtic Scotland, for discussion, ii. 226 sqq. 
2 Scott, The Pictish Nation, pp. 505 sqq. 
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Kentigern himself, each in his own cot (im singuiis 
casulis) from the time when they had ripened in age 
and wisdom; whence, too, those ‘singular clerics’ 
(singulares clerici) were styled by the common 
people Calledei” (Jocelyn, Vita Kentigernt, xx.). 

Dr. Reeves, writing of the interpretation of Cele 
De as Spouse of God—a reading he did not accept— 
threw out an interesting suggestion—that these 
companions of God, “who owned no other master, 
no other love, no other friend, who lived a life of 
utter poverty in reliance on God’s unconditioned 
supplies, may have been an anticipation of the 
Mendicant Orders.” } 

We have been describing the aristocracy of the 
movement. They lived in community, generally 
twelve Culdees with an abbot or prior as superior. 
By the time of Margaret, however, the word Culdee 
had come to mean the monastic clergy, who were 
the only clergy of that time in Scotland. They were 
not celibates: marriage was allowed, with certain 
restrictions; the son often succeeded the father “as 
heir to privileges and fortunes. They conducted wor- 
ship, practised charity towards the poor, and were 
much occupied with the study of the Bible. One man 
in each settlement held the office of confessor, bear- 
ing the title of amchara (soul-friend), which had been 
in use in lona. Some of them incurred blame for 
selfish appropriation of gifts; others declined emolu- 
ments and urged grateful penitents to bestow alms 
on the poor. No charge of immorality has been 

1 Reeves, Culdees of the British Isles, vii. 
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recorded against them. Although they tended to 
become secular and sluggish, the tendency was not 
universal . . . as a whole they retained, simplicity 
and purity, with enough of religious fervour to 
secure the maintenance and slow diffusion of 
Christianity.” 1 
They were in fact “carrying on,” but with no 
great enthusiasm. The Metrical Rule of the Keledei 
gives some insight into their practice and ideals. It 
is said to have been drawn up by St. Carthach, who 
lived at the beginning of the seventh century, but 
if it is not the original Rule, it is at least of great 
antiquity: 
If we be under the yoke of clergyhood, 
Noble is the calling: 
We frequent the holy church 
At every canonical hour perpetually. 
When we hear the little bell, 
The tribute is indispensable; 
We lift up a ready heart, 
We cast down our faces: 
We sing a Pater and a Gloria, 
That no curse fall upon us. 
We consecrate the breast and face 
With the sign of Christ’s Cross. 
As we enter the Church, 
We kneel thrice; 
We bend not the knee, only 
On the Sundays of the living God.? 
We celebrate and we instruct, 
Without weakness, without sorrow. 
Noble is the person we invoke, 
The Lord of the Heaven of clouds. 
We watch, we read, we pray, 
Each according to his strength, 


1MacEwen, History of the Church of Scotland. 
* May refer to the ancient practice of standing on the Lord’s Day. 
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According to the time, you contemplate, 
At gloria until tierce. 
Each order proceeds according to its duty, 
According to the proper manner, 
As is appointed to each, 
From tierce to none. 
The people in orders (priests) for prayer, 
For the mass rightly: 
The readers for teaching 
According as is their strength. 
The youth for humility, 
As is in the law: 
For the property of the devil 
Is a body that hath pride. 
Labour for the illiterate, 
After the will of pious clerics: 
The wise man’s work is in his mouth, 
_ The ignorant man’s work is in his hands. 
Celebration each canonical hour 
With each order we perform: 
Three genuflexions before celebration, 
Three more after it. 
Silence and fervour, 
Tranquillity without guile, 
Without murmur, without contention, 
Is due of everyone. 


Probably the greatest weakness of the Columban 
Church was its individualism. Each settlement stood 
by itself; the abbots had no council where they met 
and discussed a general policy for the development 
of the Church. This organisation was found in the 
Church of Rome, and Margaret, in her councils with 
the leaders of the Celtic Church, brought it into 
closer conformity with the Church of the West. She 
was a broad and fair-minded woman. Her aims were 
not those of the proselyte. “She was a reformer of 


‘Reeves, The Culdees, p. 82 sqq., from the MS. in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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religion rather than of the Church, and influenced 
the tone of Christianity rather than its ordinances.” 
This word from Dr. MacEwen may set our minds at 
rest as to the charge that Margaret deliberately set 
herself to Romanise the Church she found in Scotland. 
And the better we understand the times, the more we 
admire her work. 

Moreover, the blame —or the credit! —for the 
“Romanising” or “Anglicising” of the Church of 
Scotland does not entirely lie with Margaret. For 
one thing, it must be remembered that the Ecclesia 
Scoticana as she found it was derived from Rome. 
Many people talk as if Margaret had found what 
is now the Church of Scotland with all its com- 
plicated denominational family and dependents—the 
Established Church, the United Free Church, the Wee 
Frees, the Secessionists, and so on—and had deli- 
berately swept them all with one gesture into the 
Church of Rome. Now Columba derived his tradition 
direct from Rome, through St. Finnian of Moville. 
The Church of Rome was the only Church of the 
West. It was only towards greater seemliness and 
dignity, towards higher spiritual levels, that Mar- 
garet led the Church of Scotland. It is instructive for 
many of us unhappily-named Protestants, who are 
sometimes apt to protest more than we reflect, «to 
read how the clergy of the Ecclesia Scoticana, hundreds 
of years before Margaret was born, made the Sign of 
the Cross, genuflected reverently and celebrated Mass. 
Columba himself, the founder under Christ of the 
Church of Scotland, adapted the beliefs and practices 
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of paganism to the use of his Church, largely by 
making the Sign of the Cross over them. This simple 
act meant that whatsoever was crossed or sained by 
the symbol of Christ’s death for man, was thereafter 
dedicated to His service, and thus protected and 
purged from every impurity. No evil spirit, accord- 
ing to our forefathers, could lurk where the Sign of 
the Cross had been made. The meaning and beauty 
of this solemn rite has been obscured by centuries of 
an over-rigid Protestantism. 

What Margaret strove for was to make the Mass, 
which the Celtic Church had celebrated for nearly 
five hundred years before her coming, conform more 
closely to the rite observed by the rest of the Roman 
Church. She is to be compared to the one small but 
necessary part of the mechanism which set in motion 
the carefully-prepared machine circumstance had 
gradually assembled. Political and social develop- 
ment had made the country ready for change. Scot- 
land was being brought nearer to Southern ideas and 
religion by the increasing number of English and 
Normans who came to the North about this time. 
After the Battle of Hastings, English and Scandina- 
vian refugees poured into Scotland—“ accepting the 
Christianity of Scotland as they found it, they 
inevitably and at first unconsciously altered its 
character. ., . The Church altered with the nation.” 4 

And there is not the slightest doubt that the 
Culdee Brotherhoods. were stagnant. They were 
carrying on mechanically, but their spiritual life 

1MacEwen, op. cit., p. 155. 
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was at a low ebb. We Scots are apt to comfort our- 
selves by Bede’s comparison of the laxness of dis- 
cipline and morals among the Saxon clergy, with 
the purity of the Celtic missionaries. But taken at 
their best, they were a small body—“‘they left large 
districts untouched by their ministrations. . . . Scot- 
land was, no doubt, more Christian when the Dark 
Ages ended than when they began, but the advance 
had been fitful and the agencies by which it had been 
promoted were of a kind which had slight vitality 
and few claims to permanence.” ! The times were 
ready for a reformer, and that reformer appeared in 
all gentleness and humility in the gracious and 
beautiful personality of Margaret. 


1 MacEwen, op. cit., p. 150. 
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Marcarev’s way of dealing with her husband reminds 
us a little of Francis Xavier’s method with his con- 
verts. He got to know them and won their respect 
and affection; then they found themselves held by 
an irresistible force—‘I let them go in at their door,” 
he said, “but I take care they come out at mine!” 
Though not quite so downright as this, Margaret’s 
influence over her tempestuous husband is striking. 
The Douay Chronicle gives us a delightful descrip- 
tion of her mental processes and her diplomacy. 
Turgot had persuaded her above all things to in- 
sinuate herself into her husband’s spirit: 

“The Queen, relishing this advice, lay’d before the 
King good examples, and employed such other inno- 
cent artifices, as her piety could suggest, to bring 
him to the exercise of all good works. She knew so 
well how to gain him and render herself so complacent 
to him, that besides other signs of his approbation, 
he would often kiss the book wherein she read her 
prayers. In conclusion she managed his spirit, with 
all the sweetness that her lovely and wholly angelical 
nature was capable of, and with a strong and conquer- 
ing eloquence represented before him, the exact and 
rigourous inquisition that God will make against 

gl 
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Kings, whose bad examples and connivance at the 
vices of their subjects do corrupt the people, which 
of themselves are but too much bent on evil. In fine, 
she freely told him, that if this Supreme Soveraign 
shall find crimes in Monarchs, their Crownes will not 
be a buckler strong enough against his Thunders, 
that all their grandeur will serve them to no other 
purpose than to make them suffer a more exemplary 
punishment and to feel more severely the rigour of 
their sufferings. These sweet and strong Remon- 
strances made such impressions in the King’s soul, 
that thenceforth he began to look upon her as the 
starre which divine providence made use of to send 
down its good influences by, and to practise with 
her all good works even to emulation. 

“Agatha the Queen’s Mother and Christian her 
Sister were so powerfully touched with the King’s 
happy change and virtuous actions, that they aban- 
doned the Court and betook themselves to a Monas- 
tery: where they sealed the good life with a holy death. 

“The Queen, who was wonderfully dexterous and 
knew well, both how difficult it was to keep her con- 
quests if she endeavoured not to make new acquists, 
and how easily men relent in their good purposes, 
made her address to the King, in his first fervours, 
and let him know, that in his kingdom vice was in 
esteem, and the service of God in contempt; parti- 
cularly setting before his eyes the abuses that were 
crept in, and conjuring him to give a speedy remedy 
to ae to reform justice, to cut off the delays and 
wranglings that rendered sutes at Law endlesse; to 
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punish the manifest corruptions of the Courts of 
justice; to order a dispatch of the affairs of the poor 
above all others; to represse the insolency of the 
Souldery, who ruined the people and pillaged the 
Country; to make his subjects enjoy plenty, peace 
and liberty; to appease quarrels, to banish incon- 
tinency; to make choice of priests eminent in learning 
and virtue, to preach the mysteries of our faith and 
administer the holy sacraments, assuring him, that 
such a Noble and holy Government would be a 
loadstone to draw to him both the favours of heaven 
and the blessing of his subjects. .. . 

“The love that interessed our holy Princess in all 
things that concerned the service of God, engaged 
her in a design as glorious as difficult, and which 
persons of greatest courage and emminency in virtue 
durst hardly have attempted: which was to reclame 
her people from errours, wherein they were plunged, 
and to settle them in solid piety. She desired there- 
fore her Confessor to shew her the disorders, that by 
reason of the long warres had crept into the King- 
dome, assuring him that she was resolved to redress 
them. The good Prelat, ravished with the Queen’s 
holy intentions, told her freely, that quarrels, feuds 
and murder, raged among the Nobles, rapine among 
the Commons and incontinency in both: that many 
Churches were gone to ruine, by the carelessness of 
the clergy, that the precepts for observing the insti- 
tution of Lent and of Easter Communion, were vio- 
lated. That there is great want of Prelats and Curats 
and that many of those that are, have neither virtue 
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nor learning, nor other qualities necessary for the 
faithful discharge of their calling. ‘Behold, Sacred 
Queen,’ said the holy Prelat, ‘the true state of your 
kingdome and the fare field that God has offered you, 
wherein you may reap a plentiful harvest.’ 

“All these disorders did not startle this generous 
Queen, but on the contrary, she courageously under- 
took the affair and employ’d herself therein with so 
much vigour, that she said to her Confessor, ‘Father, 
I well know, that this enterprise, though it be difficult, 
yet it is not impossible, and therefore I hope God will 
provide means to rectifie all these irregularities and 
that you will imploy your utmost endeavour to make 
my designs succeed happily” (Idaea). 

Turgot’s feelings about the “disorders” in the 
Ecclesia Scoticana were, of course, strengthened by 
their difference from the rites of the Church in 
England. So were Margaret’s. But though individual 
standards and achievements in Scotland were high, 
the average was low. “If ecclesiastical organization 
and rules are essentials of a Church,” says Dr. Mac- 
Ewen, “the title ‘Church’ may reasonably be denied 
to Ecclesia Scoticana in the times of the Keledei.’’! 

Rome was thought of as the headquarters of the 
Church, certainly, but it had no authority over the 
Scottish Church, no intercourse with it, except when 
individuals went to Rome on pious pilgrimages to 
seek absolution for their sins. And St. Andrew was 
by this time the patron saint of the Church of 
Scotland—not St. Peter. 


LOD. cit., p. 136, 
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Margaret gradually brought Malcolm to see that 
things might be improved. By his permission, Turgot 
was allowed to “choose priests fit to reform the 
manners of the people; to restore the Divine Office 
to its first splendour; to re-establish the magnificence, 
reverence and Decency of the Church.” But Margaret 
did not leave it to others. She summoned the leaders 
of the Church to meet her, and heard their point of 
view before explaining her own. The amazing part 
of it all is that she convinced them her way was 
better. Turgot has fortunately left us an account of 
one of these Councils at which Malcolm, who regarded 
her as “the incarnation of all that was pure and 
holy,” acted as interpreter, and put the weight of 
his authority behind his wife’s wishes. 

“‘Observing that many practices existed among the 
Scottish nation which were contrary to the rule of 
the right faith and the holy customs of the universal 
Church, she caused frequent Councils to be held, in 
order that by some means or other she might, through 
the gift of Christ, bring back into the way of truth 
those who had gone astray. 

“Among these Councils the most important is that 
in which for three days she, with a very few of her 
friends,” (probably Goldwine and the other two 
monks sent by Lanfranc) “‘combated the defenders 
of a perverse custom, with the sword of the Spirit, 
that is to say, with the word of God. It seemed as if 
a second Helena were there present, for just as she 
in former days by citing passages from the Scriptures 
overcame the Jews, so in our times did this Queen 
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those who were in error. In this discussion the King 
himself took part as an assessor and chief actor, 
being fully prepared both to say and do whatever 
she might direct in the matter at issue. And as he 
knew the English language quite as well as his own, 
he was in this council a very careful interpreter for 
either side” (Turgot, § 17). 

The first reform the Queen desired was that the 
Church should observe a fast of forty days in Lent 
instead of thirty-six days as the practice then was. 
“The people had been accustomed to begin their fast 
on Monday after the first Sunday of Lent, and alleged 
for their warrant that the Church commanded them 
to fast only six weeks. Whereupon the Queen, who had 
a ready wit, answered them, that since it was never 
the practice of the Church to fast on Sundayes, there 
remained only thirty-six dayes, and consequently to 
supply those days that were defaulked from the forty 
dayes fast, instituted in remembrance of that which 
was kept by our blessed Saviour in the desert, it was 
necessary to anticipate four days of the foregoing week. 

“Having by this short answer satisfyed their ob- 
jection, her next care was to restore the custom of 
Easter Communion which was neglected by many; 
and that they might receive it with devotion, she 
minded them of their obligation to communicate, 
without which the Feast of Easter could not be 
rightly celebrated. And whereas they excused them- 
selves upon pretence of their own unworthiness and 
endeavoured to palliate their indevotion with that 
text of the Apostle, That those who communicate 
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unworthily, do an injury to Fesus Christ, and instead 
of advancing their Salvation and drawing down his 
mercies upon them, they procure themselves Eternal 
Damnation, and provoke his wrath, making no distinc- 
tion between their Master’s body and ordinary food.” 
The Douay writer has hardly understood the true 
inwardness of the question. The Scots Church of the 
eleventh century, as represented by the Culdees, 
regarded the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with 
such awe and reverence that they felt it a sin 
they dare not commit, to partake of that blessed 
Feast if unworthy to do so. Such a point of view, 
whether we approve of it or not, is at least in- 
telligible: and it was so deeply implanted in 
the Scots, that evidence of it may still be seen. 
Those who have visited the outer islands of the 
Hebrides even in our own day may remember some 
Sunday when the solemn Feast was to be held. From 
far and near the whole population had assembled, 
some walking or driving immense distances, others 
coming by sea from neighbouring islands or the main- 
land. The church could not hold the great congre- 
gation, and the doors would be left open and the 
psalm begun inside would be taken up by those 
waiting outside In some places these great services 
were held on the hillside, the people sitting in a 
great circle round the officiating clergyman. But of 
a congregation of hundreds of people, only ten or 
twenty—mostly old people—would dare to present 
themselves for the actual partaking of the Last 
Supper. Dean Stanley, ever a good friend of the 
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Church of Scotland, wrote sympathetically on this 
question. “From mere terror of the ordinance,” he 
writes of the eleventh century, “it had ceased to 
be celebrated even at the great festival of Easter. 
Such a sentiment, so overleaping itself, has perhaps 
never been equalled again, except in the Scotland of 
the nineteenth century. . . . Old, grey-headed patri- 
archs are to be seen tottering with fear out of the 
church when the sacramental day comes round; many 
refusing to be baptised, many more abstaining from 
the Eucharist altogether . . . in the extreme north, 
out of a congregation of several thousands, the com- 
municants, from motives of excessive reverence, did 
not exceed a hundred.” 

So that it was, in part at least, from feelings of 
their own unworthiness and not from negligence, 
that the Culdees and the Church of the eleventh 
century abstained from the Easter Communion. 
Margaret met their scruples with a wisdom and 
spiritual understanding useful for our own generation: 
**What!” she exclaimed, “shall no one that is a 
sinner taste that holy mystery? If so, then it follows 
that no one at all should receive it, for no one is 
pure from sin; no, not even an infant whose life is 
but one day upon the earth. And if no one ought to 
receive it, why did the Lord make this proclamation 
in the Gospel? ‘Except you shall eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His Blood, you shall not have 
life in you.’ But if you would understand the passage 


1Stanley, Church of Scotland, p. 34. This was written, however, 
about fifty years ago. 
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which you have quoted from the Apostle according 
to the interpretation of the Fathers, then you must 
give it quite a different meaning. The Evangelist 
does not hold that all sinners are unworthy of the 
sacraments of salvation; for after saying, ‘He eateth 
and drinketh judgement to himself,’ he adds, ‘not 
discerning the Body of the Lord’; that is, not dis- 
tinguishing it by faith from bodily food. It is the man 
who, without confession and penance, but carrying 
with him the defilements of his sins, presumes to 
approach the sacred mysteries, such an one, I say 
it is, who eats and drinks judgement to himself. 
Whereas we, who many days previously have made 
confession of our sins and have been cleansed from 
their stains by chastening penance, by trying fasts, 
by almsgiving and tears—approaching in the Catholic 
Faith to the Lord’s Table on the day of His Resur- 
rection, receive the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
the immaculate Lamb, not to judgement but to the 
remission of our sins and as a health-giving preparation 
for eternal happiness.” 

“To these arguments they could not answer a 
word,” adds Turgot, “and knowing now the meaning 
of the Church’s practices, observed them ever after 
in the Sacrament of salvation.” 

There is a slightly different account of Margaret?s 
exhortation in the Douay Chronicle. “Do not there- 
fore excuse your negligence with pretence of un- 
worthiness,” she says, according to it; “but be 
careful of the preparation with which you ought to 
come unto this Feast. Examine the state of your souls 
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without flattery, connive at nothing, but after an 
exact scrutiny of your defects, eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup and you shall not find the rigor of 
the judgement of God. This is the fruit you ought 
to gather from the words of the Apostle.” 

“This discourse, fortified and quickened by the 
zeal of our holy Princesse, convinced many of her 
subjects and brought them to communicate not only 
at Easter but also at the other Feasts of the Year.” 

As to the next point Margaret took up, we are not 
quite sure what it implied. She asked that Mass 
should be said according to the use of the Western 
Church and not, as at certain places, “after a 
barbarous ritual.” We have no clue at all as to what 
she meant. It has been conjectured that perhaps in 
some places Mass was said in Gaelic instead of in 
Latin. The singing may have sounded strange: 
“Church singing had a character which offended 
southern ears,” says Dr. MacEwen with quiet humour. 
Or the ritual Margaret objected to may have been 
one peculiar to the Culdees, who were apparently 
allowed to use a different rite from that practised by 
the rest of the Scots clergy. Standing, for instance, 
was for the Culdees the proper attitude in prayer on 
the Lord’s Day: “We bend not the knee, only on 
the Sundays of the living God.” But we find this in 
Cassian too, the hermits of Egypt did not kneel from 
the evening of Saturday till the evening of Sunday. 

It is considered probable that Holy Communion 
was administered according to the Gallican Liturgy. 


2Cassian, Institutes, II. xviii, * MacEwen, op. cit., p. 138, 
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Being of Eastern origin this liturgy had come to 
Scotland through the churches of Northern Italy; 
Bobbio, founded by an Irishman, was a foundation 
with which both Ireland and Scotland had occasional 
intercourse. 

But the Celtic Church had points of difference from 
the ritual Margaret was accustomed to, and Turgot 
might conceivably describe them as barbarous. With 
no central organisation it is not only likely but cer- 
tain that by the eleventh century different districts 
had different usages. The differences were probably 
not very important. “The resemblance to the Latin 
ritual was so close that the Scottish ritual was in use 
in York at the beginning of the ninth century. .. . 
Generally the celebration was conducted with scrupu- 
lous care and with a reverence passing into awe. The 
worship rendered in these lowly sanctuaries was the 
same in scope and tone as found voice in the noble 
churches of Constantinople, Rome and Canterbury.” ! 

Margaret’s next point was that Sunday should be 
observed as a day of rest, for the Scots were apt to 
“neglect the reverence due to the Lord’s Day by 
devoting themselves to every kind of worldly busi- 
ness on it just as they did upon other days.” The 
reason for this was possibly, as Skene says, that 
“they seem to have followed a custom of which we 
find traces in the early monastic church of Ireland, 
by which they held Saturday to be the Sabbath on 
which they rested from all their labours, and on 
Sunday on the Lord’s Day, they celebrated the 

1 MacEwen, op. cit., p. 138. 
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Resurrection by the service in church.” ! Thus Columba 
said on the last Saturday of his life: “This day in 
the holy Scriptures is called the Sabbath, which 
means rest, and this day is indeed a Sabbath for me, 
for it is the last day of my present laborious life. . . 
this night at midnight which commenceth the solemn 
Lord’s Day, I shall . . . go the way of our fathers.” ? 

Margaret reasoned with them about this. “Let us 
venerate the Lord’s Day,” she said, “because of the 
resurrection of our Lord, which had happened upon 
that day. And let us no longer do servile works upon 
it; bearing in mind that upon this day we were 
redeemed from the slavery of the devil. The blessed 
Pope Gregory affirms the same, saying, ‘We must 
cease from earthly labour upon the Lord’s Day and 
we must devote ourselves entirely to prayer, so that 
upon the day of our Lord’s resurrection we may 
make expiation for such negligences as we may have 
committed during the six days.’” These arguments 
seem to have convinced the Scots, for Turgot assures 
us that “from this time forward these prudent men 
paid such respect to her earnestness that no one 
dared on these days either to carry any burdens 
himself or to compel another to do so.” 8 


1 Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. 349. 

2 Adamnan, Life of Columba, III. xxiii. 

* Though we can hardly attribute the practices of the Scotland of 
last century to these early pleadings of Margaret, it is interesting to 
notice the extreme swing of the pendulum in the rigid Sunday observ- 
ance of the nineteenth century, when the minister of a parish was 
rebuked by his people for taking a walk with his dog on Sunday, and 
when, in the Western Isles, no one was allowed to draw water on the 
Lord’s Day; all available pitchers had to be filled on Saturday night 
to serve the household till Monday morning. 
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Margaret next dealt with marriage within the 
prohibited degrees, desiring that such marriages 
should not be recognised. In some parts of Ireland 
it was not unusual for a man to marry his deceased 
brother’s wife or his step-mother. And the same 
custom seems to have prevailed in Scotland! But 
Margaret would have none of it: “She proved how 
utterly abominable, yea more to be shunned by the 
faithful than death itself, was the unlawful marriage 
of a man with his step-mother, as also that the sur- 
viving brother should take to wife the widow of his 
deceased brother, of which customs had heretofore 
prevailed in this country. In this council she suc- 
ceeded in condemning and expelling from her realm 
many other inveterate abuses which had gained a 
footing herein, contrary to the Rule of Faith and the 
institutions and observances of the Church. 

“For everything she proposed she supported so 
strongly by the testimonies of the Sacred Scriptures 
and the teaching of the Holy Fathers, that no one 
on the opposite side could say one word against them; 
nay, rather, giving up their obstinacy and yielding 
to reason, they willingly consented to adopt all she 
recommended” (Turgot, § 21). 

It is unfortunate that Turgot does not tell us where 
this council was held? or who exactly attended,jit. 
Fothad, who had married Malcolm and Margaret, 
was still Bishop of St. Andrews, which is in itself 
significant, showing that although Margaret urged 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, quoted by Skene, op. cit., ii. 350. 
* Andrew Lang, in his picturesque sketch of St. Andrews (p. 24), 
says it was held at St. Andrews in 1074. 
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reforms in Church practice, she did not attempt to 
supersede the Celtic clergy. “Fothad, the chief Bishop 
of Scotland,” we read in the Annals of Ulster, “in 
the year 1093 reposed in Christ.”1 So that this 
Celtic bishop was head of the Church in Scotland 
during the whole of Malcolm and Margaret’s reign.? 
Anyone acquainted with Church controversy, even 
at a supposedly more civilised date, will pay Mar- 
garet a tribute for her tact and skill in bringing this 
body of clerics to accept her reforms. There has never 
been any lack of real religious feeling in Scotland, 
though theology, for centuries the daily bread of the 
Scots, has often been mistaken for religion. And still 
and all the more we find ourselves wondering that 
the views of this Saxon queen were so easily accepted. 
The explanation is given us by Turgot: “Before all 
things she sought the kingdom of God and His 
Justice. By means of her temporal possessions she 
earned for herself the reward of heaven; for there 
where her heart was she had placed her treasure 
also... . Nothing was firmer than her fidelity, 
steadier than her favour, or juster than her decisions; 
nothing more enduring than her patience, graver 
than her advice or more pleasant than her conversation.” 
Margaret believed in the Scots; there was a chal- 
lenge in her expectation which could not be refused. 
They, in their turn, saw in her someone living the life 
they professed. They had perhaps not realised the 
1 Anderson, Early Sources, ii, 49. 
* Turgot was made Bishop of St. Andrews by Margaret’s son Alex- 


ander in 1109. Margaret endowed several Keledei houses and was full 
of kindliness and admiration towards their inmates (p. 2). 
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lukewarmness into which they had fallen. Baron von 
Hiigel tells us that “man will become deeply religious 
in proportion to the keenness with which he realises 
the immense need of spiritual growth and purifica- 
tion.” + It was Margaret’s good fortune to show her 
people their need. 


1Von Hiigel, Mystical Element, ii. 378. 
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XI 
THE CHILDREN OF MARGARET AND MALCOLM CANMORE 


WE do not seem to have got very near Margaret’s 
intimate human character yet, and Turgot, when he 
sets out to tell us about that, does not really tell us 
so much as in the little touches that escape him when 
he is writing about something else. This is what he 
says: ““The Queen united so much strictness with her 
sweetness of temper, so pleasant was she even in 
her severity, that all who waited upon her, men as 
well as women, loved her while they feared her, and 
in fearing, loved her. Thus it came to pass that while 
she was present, no one dared to utter even one un- 
seemly word, much less to do aught that was objec- 
tionable. There was a gravity in her very joy, and 
something stately in her anger. With her, mirth never 
expressed itself in fits of laughter, nor did displeasure 
kindle into fury.‘Sometimes she chid the faults of 
others—her own always—with the commendable 
severity tempered with justice which the Psalmist 
directs us unceasingly to employ, when he says, 
“Be ye angry and sin not.’ Every action of her life 
was regulated by the balance of the nicest discretion, 
which impressed its own distinctive character upon 
each single virtue. When she spoke, her conversa- 


tion was seasoned with the salt of wisdom; when she 
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was silent, her silence was filled with good thoughts. 
So thoroughly did her outward bearing correspond 
with the staidness of her character that it seemed as 
if she had been born the pattern of a virtuous life. 
I may say in short, every word that she uttered, 
every act that she performed, showed that she was 
meditating upon the things of heaven” (§ 10). 

This is a little disconcerting. Turgot draws peril- 
ously near the cut-and-dry efforts of the professional 
hagiographer. The only human touch is that she was 
angry sometimes, but evidently with a reasonable 
anger, “‘tempered with justice.” We long for one 
word from herself to tell us how she fought and 
conquered her demons. For although Turgot tells us 
the truth as it appeared to him, he was awe-struck 
before Margaret’s self-abnegation. Those acquainted 
with the lives of the Saints will recognise that she 
had attained an equilibrium in which even if, as 
Teresa says, “wild beasts roar in the other mansions,” 
they do not disturb the peace that reigns in the depths. 

The Douay writer, when he comes to consider the 
training of Margaret’s children, treats us to a difficult 
reflection: “It is as easy to graft good fruit into a 
wild apple tree as to engraft wild Peares in a good 
Christian. The tree is the nature, education the graft.” 
Having digested this we come to an easier diet: 

“You will questionless be curious to know what 
instruction this holy Queen left her children. Truly 
thts Kaepates is too reasonable to receive a repulse. 

. Rather to dye a thousand deaths than commit 

one es sin. 
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“2. To give Soveraign honour and absolute adora- 
tion to the most holy Trinity and to have particular 
respect and adoration to the most blessed Virgin, 
the Mother of God. 

“3. To be charitable to the poor, to protect 
orphans and relieve them in their necessities. 

“4. To abhor all obscene language and uncleannesse. 

“5. To converse with persons of blameless lives 
and to follow their judgements and counsels. 

“6. To be firm, constant and unchangeable in 
maintaining the Catholick Faith.” 

Turgot gives us more particulars: “She took all 
heed that they should be well brought up and espe- 
cially that they should be trained in virtue. Knowing 
that it is written, ‘He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son,’ she charged the governor who had the care 
of the nursery to curb the children, to scold them, 
and whip them whenever they were naughty, as 
frolicksome children will often be. Thanks to their 
mother’s religious care, her children surpassed in 
good behaviour many who were their elders; they 
were always affectionate and peaceable among them- 
selves, and everywhere the younger paid due respect 
to the elder. Thus it was that during the solemnities 
of the Mass, when they went up to make their offerings 
after their parents, never on any occasion did the 
younger venture to precede the elder; the custom 
being for the elder to go before the younger according 
to the order of their birth. 


1 Forbes-Leith points out that royal and noble personages were 
accustomed to make their offering at Mass. Leaving their places, they 
went up to the altar and presented their offering to the celebrant. 
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carefully instructed them about Christ, as far as 
their age would permit, and she admonished them 
to love Him always. ‘O, my children,’ said she, ‘fear 
the Lord; for they who fear Him shall lack nothing, 
and if you love Him He will give you, my darlings, 
prosperity in this life, and everlasting happiness 
with all the saints.’ 

“Such were this mother’s wishes for her little 
ones, such her admonitions, such her prayers for 
them, poured out day and night with tears. She 
prayed that they might confess their Maker through 
their faith which works by love, that confessing they 
might worship Him, worshipping might love Him 
in all things and above all things, and loving might 
attain to the glory of the Heavenly Kingdom” (§ 11). 

Diligent followers of the Montessori method may 
miss in this royal nursery the confusion to which 
they are accustomed. But the results seem to have 
justified the means. Margaret was a better psycho- 
logist than many modern parents. In her nursery 
every part of the child’s being was developed. Her 
sons were wise and manly kings, her daughters were 
able to fill great positions with dignity. A quotation 
from a book published in 1922 convinces us of the 
wisdom Margaret showed, more than eight hundred 
years ago, in the training of her children. “We can 
bury good seed in the unconscious minds of children 
and reasonably look forward to the fruit. . . . The 
veritable education of the spirit begins at once, in the 
cradle, and its chief means will be the surroundings 
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within which that childish spirit first develops its 
little awareness of the universe. ... The child’s 
whole educational opportunity is contained in two 
factors; the personality it brings and the environment 
it gets... . It does not seem to occur to many 
educationists to give to the education of the child’s 
soul the same expert delicate attention so lavishly 
bestowed on the body and the intellect.” 1 

In Margaret’s case, the success of the method is 
proved by history. She had six sons and two daughters. 
Of the sons, Edward, the eldest, was killed in battle; 
Ethelred, first Earl of Fife and Abbot of Dunkeld, 
died young; Edmund was the only son who “fell 
away from the good.” But he repented and died at 
the monastery of Montacute. The three youngest 
sons were the jewels in the crown. They carried on 
the work their mother had begun, and are remembered 
as the best kings Scotland ever had. “No history,” 
says William of Malmesbury, “has ever recorded three 
kings, and at the same time brothers, who were of 
equal sanctity, or savoured so much of their mother’s 
piety.” He goes on to speak of “their abstemiousness, 
their extensive charity and their frequency in prayer.” 
The Chronicle of the Kings of Scotland adds: “ By their 
marriages, by the ingeniousness of their customs, by 
the greatness of their knowledge, by their generous 
distribution of temporal things to the poor and to 
the churches, they fittingly adorned the dignity of 
their race.” Writing more especially of Margaret’s 
daughters, this writer cites them as “an example to 

‘Evelyn Underhill, The Life of the Spirit, p. 183. 
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the living; because amid worldly pomp they were 
(what is seldom found) also rich in holy virtues. They 
cherished the poor, of either sex and every condition, 
as if they had been Christ’s limbs, and they loved 
the religious priests and monks, with unfeigned love, 
as patrons and their future judges with Christ.” ? 
John Major, who wrote in the sixteenth century and 
was illustrating the virtue of the English over the 
Scots, clinches his argument by saying, “That the 
Scots never had more excellent kings than those 
born of Englishwomen is clear from the example of 
the children of the blessed Margaret, kings that 
never knew defeat and were in every way the best.” 
These sons were succeeded by their descendants, and 
it ““was owing in great measure,” says Father Forbes- 
Leith, “to the virtuous education given by Margaret 
to her sons, that Scotland was governed for the space 
of two hundred years by seven excellent kings.” 

The two daughters, Matilda and Mary, were both 
trained in the Abbey of Romsey, where their Aunt 
Christina was abbess, and “under whose rod they 
trembled.” Matilda married Henry I., the third son 
of the Conqueror, thus becoming Queen of England 
and uniting the Norman and Saxon lines. Her 
daughter, also called Matilda, married the Emperor 
Henry V., but all that we must consider later. 
Margaret’s second daughter, Mary, married Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, and her daughter Matilda married 
Stephen of Blois, King of England from 1136 till 1154. 


1 Skene, Picts and Scots; Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 54. 
*See) p. 193. 
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So that Margaret’s children were to bear their 
share of responsibility. Historians dwell especially on 
the purity of their lives, even if they charge them 
with “the love of ostentation and display which 
seem to have been the foible of their amiable mother.” 
They were predominantly Saxon in their sympathies 
and in their policy, but they were firm in shielding 
the independence of the Scottish Church. They 
founded many new monasteries, which were ruled by 
English or French monks who naturally favoured 
English ways.? 

It was the development of the Britain we now 
know; the end of the exclusively separate period, the 
merging of England and Scotland, Saxon and Celt 
into that unity which has become so firmly welded. 
Margaret was not the least important link in the 
chain; she who brought up her children with all 
diligence, “instructing them no lesse in vertuous 
behauiour and pietie, than in other good and princelie 
qualities, often-times in her own presence and person 
teaching them the faith of Christ, and true pietie. 
And this she did daylie request at Gods hands with 
teares, that they might in this life serue their Creatour, 
and afterward reigne happilie with him in heauen.” ? 

Mr. Moir-Bryce has recently pointed out some 
interesting and little-known facts about Queen 
Margaret, who “became in the eyes of the Scots 
the saintly patroness of motherhood.” * The belief 


1 Robertson, Scotland undey her Early Kings, 1. 150. 
2 Rait, History of Scotland. 
3 Life of St. Margaret (Early English text). 
“Moir-Bryce, “St. Margaret of Scotland,” Book of Old Edinburgh 
Club, v. 46. 
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that anything blessed or touched by a saint was 
holy and carried powers of protection and blessing 
for whosoever touched it, had been held in Scotland 
since the days of Columba. The Gaels believed his 
bell and bachall to possess magical properties, and 
after his death, when there was a long drought one 
summer at Iona, the tunic he wore at the time of 
his death was carried out to the fields, raised in the 
air and shaken three times—‘when suddenly the 
sky which for months had been cloudless was covered 
with dense vapours and copious rain fell... .”} 

In the same way, the tunic in which Queen Mar- 
garet died, the camista Beate Margarete Regine or 
Sanct Margaretis Sark, was credited with powers of 
an even more beneficent nature. It was kept beside 
her shrine in her church at Dunfermline till the 
Reformation, and the queens of Scotland wore it 
during their hour of travail. And it is a curious fact, 
as Mr. Moir-Bryce points out, that of all the saints 
canonised by the Roman Church, “Queen Margaret 
stands alone as the happy mother of a large family, 
who reared sons and daughters to her credit and 
died surrounded by her children.” As patroness of 
motherhood, her well at Restalrig used to be visited 
and invoked by childless wives. 


' Menzies, St. Columba, p. 111. 
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THE QUEEN’S REFORMS AND THE KING’S RAIDS 


Ir is generally supposed to be a difficult business to 
be the husband of a saint. But Malcolm seems to 
have enjoyed it; he was eager to comply with his 
wife’s suggestions, and being himself comparatively 
uneducated, he looked on her as the personification 
of wisdom as well as the “incarnation of all that was 
pure and holy.” In matters of religion and home 
policy he seems to have allowed Margaret and her 
advisers a free hand. But when it came to dealing 
with the English—there Margaret’s influence stopped. 
There relentless cruelty continued to rule him, and 
throughout their married life that must have been 
Margaret’s severest trial. We shall come to that later. 
But in works of mercy and in the revival of the 
spiritual life of the country Malcolm was her powerful 
ally. “The Zeal of God’s house flam’d with so great 
ardour in her soul, that her chiefest delight was to 
build new churches, to redifie those that were ruined 
by the warres and to furnish those that were unpro- 
vided with ornaments.” We have read about the 
“black crosse full of diamonds” which she placed in 
the church of the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline, 
and “‘she left proofs of her fervour and devotion in 
115 
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various other churches, as witness the church of St. 
Andrews, in which is preserved a most beautiful 
crucifix erected by her there, and to be seen even 
at the present day.” ! 

There are many legends about the adoption of 
St. Andrew as patron saint of Scotland. In the eighth 
century King Angus MacFergus, king of the Picts, 
was engaged in battle with the Britons. While in 
difficulties he was granted a vision of St. Andrew, 
who offered him victory, as Andrew Lang says, “for 
a consideration,”—the gift of a tenth part of his 
possessions to the glory of God and St. Andrew. At 
the same time a native of Patras had a vision telling 
him to take the relics of the apostle to the land 
which would be shown him. He and Angus met at 
Cill Righmonatigh, the Church-of-the-King-on-the-Cliff, 
that wind-swept promontory now known as St. 
Andrews. There the relics of the saint were deposited 
—“Three fingers of the right hand, the right humerus 
and patella, and one tooth .. . stolen from Patras 
and brought by Regulus to this place. . . . By their 
supposed importance they helped to procure for the 
church which possessed them a degree of distinc- 
tion which resulted in its Baoan the seat of the 
Scots primacy.” ? 

There was already an early Culdee church at St. 
Andrews, the Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae de Rupe, which 
is said to have been first built on a rock beyond 
the present pier, but afterwards removed to a less 


1Turgot was possibly Bishop of St. Andrews when he wrote this. 
All trace of this cross has unfortunately disappeared. 
* Reeves, The Culdees, p. 35. 
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hazardous position on the cliff overlooking the 
harbour. The ruins there are the oldest ecclesiastical 
remains in St. Andrews. Another legend relates that 
St. Regulus and his followers had an oratory dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, “about a bow-flight east of the 
shoare,” on the rock known as Our Lady’s Crag, but 
that the waves forced them to remove to the top of 
the cliff. It is probable that the old Culdee church 
was founded by Columba’s Irish friend, Cainnech or 
Kenneth. He may have left his foundation at St. 
Andrews in charge of a companion called Riaghail 
or Regulus, and from this the whole Regulus tradition 
may have arisen. There are many more legends; one 
about a Bishop of Hexham called Acca, who, being 
banished from his own See in the beginning of the 
eighth century, took refuge at Kilrymont with the 
relics of St. Andrew which he had imported from 
Patras. Acca and his sacred burden “imparted dig- 
nity and attractiveness to his place of settlement.” } 
Through all this maze of tradition it does seem 
certain that relics of St. Andrew were brought to St. 
Andrews, and that a holy man called Regulus did 
live there. Why they came to St. Andrews we cannot 
tell. As Andrew Lang wrote on the subsequent his- 
tory of the city, “To no natural advantages did St. 
Andrews owe her rise, but to causes purely spiritual 
and intellectual, to religion and learning. On this 
point history and legend are at one, though they 
vary much in their telling of the tale. Legend is shone 
upon by a heavenly light, is vocal with ‘airy tongues 
1MacEwen, History of the Church of Scotland, p. 124. 
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that syllable men’s names.’”1? It was no doubt 
because it was already an ecclesiastical centre that 
the relics were brought there—though the treacherous 
rocks of St. Andrews Bay suggest another explanation. 

At any rate by Margaret’s time it was the “seat of 
the Scots primacy,” sanctified by the relics of the 
apostle, with its “monastery on the brink of the 
waves.” To one of Margaret’s temperament and 
upbringing the worship of these relics and the 
blessings to be gained by such worship naturally 
appealed. She probably encouraged the making of 
pilgrimages to this shrine, though Turgot only tells 
us that “since the church at St. Andrews was much 
frequented by the devout who flocked to it from all 
quarters, she erected dwellings on either shore of 
the sea which divides Lothian from Scotland, so 
that the poor people and the pilgrims might shelter 
there and rest themselves after the fatigues of their 
journey. She had arranged that they should find 
there all that they needed for the refreshment of the 
body. Servants were appointed, whose especial duty 
it was to see that everything that might be required 
for these wayfarers should be in readiness, and they 
were directed to attend upon them with all diligence. 
Moreover, she provided ships for the transport of 
these pilgrims both coming and going, nor was it 
lawful to demand any fee for the passage from those 
who were crossing” (§ 27). The old Hospital of St. 
Leonard (patron saint of pilgrims and travellers) was 
built to house the pilgtims who came to worship at 

1 Andrew Lang, St. Andrews, p. 3. 
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the shrine of St. Andrew, and it is quite possible 
that the original buildings may have been built to 
the order of Queen Margaret. For, as Turgot says, 
she built hostels for the reception of pilgrims on 
each side of the Forth, where they could wait till 
“the Queen’s F erry” was ready to put them across 
the firth. A little cluster of houses on each side of 
the Forth, just below the towering bridge, still bear 
her name, North and South Queensferry.2 

But the Queen’s charity was not only for pilgrims 
and strangers. “As the Queen of the bees has but 
very short wings,” says the Douay Chronicle, “so 
she strayes not far from the hyve. Our Princess except 
for necessity and divertissment which she was obliged 
to take for her health, went seldom abroad. And if 
she chanced at any time to go out about the affaires 
of the kingdome, or her devotions, a troup of widdowes 
and orphans circled her on all sides as their common 
Mother. . . . She makes Virtue, Piety and the Ser- 
vice of God reign in her palace, reforms the abuses 
crept into the State, and makes her revenues a foun- 
tain of liberality, which she plentifully pours out to 
the poor.” 

At Dunfermline so well was her generosity known, 
and so poor were the people, that “when she went 
out of doors, either on foot or on horseback, crowds 
of poor people, orphans and widows flocked to her, 


1 The buildings were afterwards used as a nunnery; then for about 
350 years they were the home of St. Leonards College. In 1877 they 
were acquired by St. Leonards School for Girls. 

* The earliest mention of the Queen’s Ferry is in a Charter of 1164 
by Malcolm IV., granting a free passage to the monks of Scone, ad 
portum Reginae. See Moir-Bryce, op. cit. 
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as they would have done to a most loving mother, 
none of whom left her without being comforted. But 
when she had distributed all she had brought with 
her for the benefit of the needy, the rich who accom- 
panied her, or her own attendants, used to hand to 
her their garments, or anything else they happened 
to have by them at the time, that she might give 
them to those who were in want; for she was anxious 
that none of them should go away distressed. Nor 
were her attendants at all offended, nay rather each 
strove who should first offer her what he had, since 
he knew for certain that she would pay it back 
twofold... 

“Nor was it towards the poor of her own nation 
only that she exhibited the abundance of her cheerful 
and open-hearted charity, but those persons who came 
from almost every other nation, drawn by the report 
of her liberality, were the partakers of her bounty. 
Of a truth then this text may be applied to her, ‘He 
hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor, 
therefore his justice remaineth for ever’” (§ 24). 

This story of the steward of riches lavishly dis- 
tributing them reminds us of many of the saints. 
Such is the family likeness. 

There were many English captives in Scotland— 
“no one so poor that he did not have his English 
captive.” Margaret and Turgot had great compassion 
for these victims of William’s oppression and Malcolm’s 
revenge. “Who can tell the number of English of 
all ranks,” writes Turgot, “carried captive from their 
own land by violence of war and reduced to slavery, 
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whom she restored to liberty by paying their ransom? 
Spies were employed by her to go secretly through 
all the provinces of Scotland and ascertain what 
captives were oppressed with the most cruel bondage, 
and treated with the greatest inhumanity. When she 
had privately ascertained where these prisoners were 
detained, and by whom ill-treated, commiserating 
them from the bottom of her heart, she took care to 
send them speedy help, she paid their ransom and 
set them at liberty forthwith” (§ 25). 

This picture of what was virtually a slave trade 
shows us again, I think, what must always have 
been Margaret’s heaviest trial. She never really 
tamed her lion. Although Malcolm worshipped her 
and in his better moments paid heed to her counsels, 
although he was kind and gentle in her hands, the 
savage in him would break out as furiously as ever 
at some real or imaginary slight to his personal 
dignity or to his country’s honour. There is some- 
thing to be said for him too. Margaret’s influence 
was all for peace, she was always on the side of mercy. 
But he had regained his kingdom by force; he had 
to consolidate its heterogeneous elements by force 
into one nation; he was a patriot to whom nothing 
mattered but the protection of his own land from 
slight or violation. And many of his raids into Eng- 
land were undertaken to support the cause of his 
wife’s brother. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle shows us 
how ready Malcolm and Margaret were to help this 
unfortunate youth who aspired to the throne of 
England, how lavish they were in their gifts to him. 
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We read of his arriving in Scotland when his sister 
and brother-in-law received him with “great wor- 
ship.” Soon afterwards Philip I. of France wrote to 
ask him to come and occupy the Castle of Montreuil, 
“so that he could thereafter do evil daily to his 
enemies”—Philip being jealous of the Conqueror’s 
success, thought the presence of the heir to the throne 
of England might be useful as a thorn in William’s side. 

Malcolm and Margaret were determined that Edgar 
should go in the state and dignity befitting his posi- 
tion as aspirant to the crown. They “gave him and 
all his men great gifts and many precious things, of 
skins covered with purple, and of fur robes of marten 
and miniver and ermine skins; and of fine raiment, 
and golden vessels and silvern: and conducted him 
and all his sailors with great worship from his domain. 

“But on their journey it evilly befel them, when 
they were out at sea, that very rough weather came 
upon them, and the raging sea and the strong wind 
cast them on the shore; so that all their ships burst 
asunder, and they themselves came with difficulty 
to land; and very nearly all their precious things 
were lost. And some of his men also were taken by 
Frenchmen. And he himself and his best men went 
back again to Scotland, some wretchedly walking 
on foot, and some miserably riding. 

“Then the king Malcolm advised him to send to 
king William across the sea, and crave his protec- 
tion; and so also he did. And the king granted it him, 
and sent for him.” Malcolm and Margaret again 
“gave him and all his men innumerable gifts and very 
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honourably sent them again from their domain.” 
William received him “with great worship” and 
Edgar stayed at his court and “took such rights as 
he allotted him.”! As Freeman putsit, the last 
male descendant of Cerdic dragged on a sluggish and 
contented life as the friend and pensioner of Norman 
patrons.” 

Malcolm was at any rate a good brother-in-law, and 
if Margaret did not achieve his complete regenera- 
tion we see her influence over him, his growing respect 
for the spiritual life as he saw it in her. There may 
have been a remnant of Celtic superstition in this 
too, for in heathen belief, any offence offered to a 
supernatural power was bound to bring down material 
vengeance on the offender. Ailred of Rievaulx gives 
a good account of Malcolm’s attitude—his rage at 
injury inflicted on his people by the English, his 
determination for retribution to the uttermost limit 
—and yet his respect for the Church and the saints. 
It is a long extract, but so much to the point that I 
may be excused for quoting most of it: 

“Malcolm, King of the Scots, prepared destruction 
for the men of Hexham. The saints gathered to their 
aid, and he was hindred from its fulfilment... . 
He ever preserved peace with the church of Hexham, 
through honour for the saints who rest in it. 7 

“But when on one occasion his messengers fell 
among robbers near the lands of that church, and 
returned robbed and wounded to the king, they laid 


the charge of this cruelty against the innocent people. 
1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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And the king was enraged and furious . .. and 
swore that for such ingratitude he would wholly 
destroy the place itself and its people. In short, at © 
the king’s command the cruel army came thither, 
ready for spoil, prompt for slaughter, eager for 
crime, neither sparing for entreaty nor resting 
for satiety. 

“And the king’s wrath was not hid from the people 
of Hexham. But what should they do? They had 
no strength to resist, no stronghold to flee to, no sup- 
port in the alliance of any vassals; the one and only 
hope of all was in the oft-tried virtue of the saints. 
To the church therefore collected young men and 
maidens, old men and children, women and infants, 
either to be rescued by divine virtue or surely to be 
slain before the relics of the saints. 

“Already the king was there with a strong force; 
already he had occupied the neighbouring district 
of the river Tyne, and would have satisfied his 
cruelty, had not night come on and prevented his 
crossing. 

“But the priest who was over the church sent 
certain of the clergy with relics to the king, both to 
clear themselves of the charge brought against them 
and to entreat peace for the innocent people. 

“The king was angry, and summoned his Gal- 
wegian vassals, more cruel than the rest; and said 
in the hearing of the messengers, ‘So soon as day 
dawns, cross the river and fall upon them: let not 
your eye spare or pity rank, or sex, or age. Whatever 
the sword cannot, let fire destroy; and leave of them 
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no remains.’ Thus speaking with rage he bade the 
messengers return. 

“And when they had gone back to the church, and 
related what they had heard, a pitiable tumult arose; 
a great crying, and weeping and much wailing. . . . 

“In short, already the shades of night were ended 
by a dawn which, coming forth more brightly than 
usual, took away the hope of relief which they had 
entertained: when, behold! a mist arose from the 
westward, and filled the whole bed of the river 
aforesaid from its source to its mouth. And gradually 
closing upon itself in a short time it became so dense 
and thick that if anyone had chanced to hold out 
his right hand at some distance, the hand would have 
been swallowed up by the darkness and rendered 
invisible to him. 

“The Galwegians therefore entered the mist, and 
passing through some wastes crossed the stream on 
the west . . . and towards evening found themselves 
on the border of their own district. 

“But the king waited both for the Galwegians 
whom he had sent and for the departure of the mist, 
which he abhorred and was in doubt what he should 
do. But when the mist rose and disclosed the light 
which it had hidden, the river had swollen with a 
sudden flood, and for three days hindered the king’s 
attempt. 

‘Then the king returned to himself, and summoned 
his nobles and said: ‘What do we? Let us retire 
hence, since these saints are at home... .’”! 


1 Ailred of Rievaulx, Saints of Hexham; Raine, Hexham, i. 177 sqq. 
Also Anderson, Scottish Annals, etc., p. 100. 
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Symeon of Durham, always full of rancour against 
the Scots, gives an even more lurid account of 
this incident. 

These extracts amply prove, I think, how sorely 
Margaret was tried by Malcolm’s passion for revenge. 
During his absence on such grisly adventures she 
found comfort in visiting the hermits or anchorites, 
of whom there were many in Scotland at that time. 
Although she was trying to introduce the southern 
ritual and practice, and although she strenuously 
took the part of the English captives, we find her not 
only generous and friendly to the Celtic hermits, but 
whole-heartedly admiring them. It was no question 
of race or church which decided her generosity. 
Poverty or unhappiness of any kind at once aroused 
it. But these hermits or Culdees—these were the 
Culdees proper, though the name had come to include 
the clergy—specially appealed to her. They “kept 
the pure flame of Christian faith burning.” Both she 
and Turgot admired their self-sacrifice and devotion. 
“There were in many places throughout the realm of 
Scotland,” he says, “persons shut up in different 
cells, and leading lives of great strictness; in the 
flesh, but not according to the flesh; for being upon 
earth, they led the life of angels. These the Queen 
busied herself in so often visiting and conversing 
with, for in them she loved and venerated Christ, 
and would recommend herself to their prayers. As 
she could not induce them to accept any earthly 
gift from her, she urgently entreated them to be so 
good as bid her perform some almsdeed or work of 
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mercy, and this devout woman did forthwith fulfl 
whatever was their pleasure, either by helping the 
poor out of their poverty, or by relieving the 
distressed in their troubles, whatever these might 
bez?” (4°26): 

Among the early Scottish charters is one of a 
grant by Malcolm and Margaret to the Keledei of 
Loch Leven of the “vill” of Ballecristin in Fifeshire, 
Malcolmus Rex et Margareta Regina Scotiae contule- 
runt devote villam de Ballecristin Deo Omnipotenti et 
keledeis de Loch Leven cum eadem libertate ut prius. 
Margaret’s friendliness towards the Celtic Church and 
the Culdees is amply proved. 

She was naturally interested in St. Columba and 
his foundation at Iona, and when, in 1072, the 
Western Isles, which had for many years been in 
the hands of the Norwegians, fell into the power of 
Malcolm, he and his Queen went to Iona, where they 
found the monastery in a ruinous state. For centuries 
the monks had been at the mercy of Scandinavian 
raiders. They had also suffered a division of their 
strength, for in face of these constant attacks the 
primacy had been transferred to Kells. Later on 
Kenneth MacAlpine had established the headquarters 
of the Ecclesia Scoticana at Dunkeld. All that, com- 
bined with the opposing movements within the 
church itself, the purely Celtic element and the 
party which favoured the adoption of Roman prac- 
tice, had weakened the mother-church of Iona. 
Margaret and Malcolm Canmore are said to have 

1 Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, pp. 7, 234. 
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rebuilt the monastery and left the monks where- 
withal to carry on their work.! It is interesting to 
think of Margaret at Iona, she who was trying to 
put new life into the church Columba had founded 
and to bring back something of the splendid enthu- 
siasm with which he had launched it. Did she hear 
stories of him at Iona, we wonder, this great man, 
“half Druid magician, half Christian missionary,” 
who was regarded by the Gaels as their ‘‘soul’s 
light, a harp without a base chord, a perfect sage 
who believed Christ, who was learned . . . charitable 

. eager ... noble, gentle . . . the physician of 
the heart, the shelter of the naked, the consolation 
of the poor” ?? 

Many dreams would come to Margaret at Iona, 
where natural beauty is sanctified by the love and 
faith kindled there to shine forth over Britain. She 
would surely hear the old Gaelic prophecy, In the 
Isle of Dreams, God shall yet fulfil Himself anew. 

Up till then women had not taken a prominent 
part in the religious life of Scotland, or indeed of 
any land, though it seems probable that women began 
to live the conventual life before men. It is recorded 
that the Co-Arb, or abbot, of a church at Kildare was 
a woman in the early Celtic period, but in Scotland 
we hear nothing of women in religion till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when a community 
of Black Nuns was established at Iona. Margaret was 
a pioneer in this also, and well deserves the honour 


1Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., viii. 20. Also Anderson, Scottish 
Annals, p. 16. 
2 Amhra Choluimoille. See Menzies, St. Columba, viii. 
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paid her as the patron saint of women’s colleges 
in our land. 

There is an interesting side-light on the position 
of women in her day, in a story about the church of 
Laurencekirk. It shows that Queen Margaret did not 
meekly brook refusal to enter a church because it 
enjoyed “such a privilege of holiness that never 
once did foot of woman enter therein. ...” St. 
Laurence, to whom this church was dedicated, had 
been one of Lanfranc’s predecessors at Canterbury, 
and it was no doubt with thoughts of gratitude to 
Lanfranc that Margaret one day made a pilgrimage 
to this church with candles and other offerings. But 
the canons saw her coming and begged her not to 
break the law of their holy order, nor risk offending 
the patron. Margaret expostulated that her only wish 
was to worship in that holy place; she had no inten- 
tion of offending the patron. After all she was their 
Queen, and the canons had to allow her to go forward; 
but “no sooner had she touched the porch than, 
suddenly struck with terrible agonies throughout her 
whole body, she exclaimed, ‘Quick! take me hence 
for I am already dead!’ ” The canons by their prayers 
restored her, and with forgiving gratitude she pre- 
sented a silver cross and chalice to the church in 
thankoffering. Finally she is said to have prayed to 
St. Laurence, and explained to him that it was 
because of her sex she had been unable to do him 
honour.! ‘ 


1 Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 235; Moir-Bryce, Book of Old 
Edinburgh Club, v. 15; Gosceline of Canterbury, Act. Sanct., Feb. 1. 
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There are one or two stories in Turgot that let us 
get a little nearer to the real Margaret. We do not 
really know enough about her to say whether she 
had a sense of humour—an almost invariable ingre- 
dient in the personality of a saint—but she was not 
always grave. 

There was one pleasing little comedy she and 
Malcolm used to play together which shows him, 
also, in a pleasant light. When in the bitter cold of 
an East Fife winter Margaret had given away every- 
thing she could find to the hungry poor, she would 
“steal” something of Malcolm’s. Turgot tells the 
story: ““Now and then she helped herself to some- 
thing or other out of the king’s private property, it 
mattered not what it was, to give to a poor person; 
and this pious plundering the king always took 
pleasantly and in good part. It was his custom to 
offer certain coins of gold on Maundy Thursday and 
at High Mass, some of which coins the queen often 
devoutly pillaged and bestowed on the beggar who 
was petitioning her for help. Although the king was 
fully aware of the theft, he generally pretended to 
know nothing of it and felt amused by it. Now and 
then he caught the queen in the very act, with the 
money in her hand, and laughingly threatened that 
he would have her arrested, tried and found guilty” 
(§ 24). In another account of this comedy we read that 
“more than once she drained the treasury.” 

The only shadow we ever hear of between these 
two was caused by a mischief-making knight. He 
suggested to Malcolm that when he and his retinue 
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went out for a day’s hunting, Margaret at once set 
off for the woods. What did she find to amuse her 
there? Malcolm, naturally jealous and hot-headed, 
was at once aroused, and one day he contrived to 
follow her through the woods. Though she had put 
her desire for a life of solitude behind her, she often 
longed to get away and be alone, a difficult thing for 
anyone to achieve. Margaret’s best chance was on 
those days when Malcolm went hunting and would 
not return till the evening. Then she used to make 
her way to a cave in the woods, a natural oratory, 
where she could leave ceremonial and worldly pre- 
occupations behind her and be alone with God. 

This day, as Malcolm came near the cave, he heard 
her voice and thought at first she was talking to 
someone. But he found she was praying. Legend says 
the prayer was for Malcolm, and that full of remorse 
for his suspicions he sank to the ground, where 
Margaret found him. 

The cave is still to be seen and the legend has 
nothing extravagant about it. We might almost 
accept it. 


There is an interesting entry in the Douay Chronicle 
which I have found nowhere else and may mention 
here, though it really belongs to a later period in 
Margaret’s life—that she wrote to Pope Urban ‘EI. 
asking permission for the anointing of the kings of 
Scotland: “It was a universal custom to anoint 
kings, and holy Scripture teacheth us the venerable 
Ceremonies that were used in these holy unctions. 
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Wherefore the queen, perceiving that they were not 
practised in Scotland, resolved to introduce them and 
to write to Pope Urban II. (1088-1099), who approved 
of her design. Her son Edgar was the first that 
received the holy Chrysm and Royal Unction from 
the hands of Godrick, Metropolitan of the Kingdom, 
where these ceremonies have ever since been observed. 
In confirmation whereof (in after times) Pope Julius II. 
sent to James the fourth (brother-in-law to King 
Henry the eighth) an expresse Legate, who enti- 
tuled him Protector of the Faith, and presented him 
with a Crown lined with purple and adorned with 
pearls, together with a sword and scabbard of gold, 
set with precious stones, which hath been carried 
ever since before the Kings of Scotland at the 
solemnity of their Inauguration and at the opening 
of their Parliaments.” 
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XIII 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN MARGARET 


In thinking of the life of some historical character 
who attracts us, we naturally ask ourselves whether 
it is possible to reconstruct the social and spiritual 
conditions of a bygone age. Can we form any idea 
of the daily life of an ordinary good woman living 
in the second half of the eleventh century? 

Though we have no account of how the Queen 
arranged her days at ordinary times, Turgot has 
fortunately left us a description of how she spent 
the mornings of the forty days before Christmas} 
and the entire season of Lent. Here, again, knowledge 
of the Benedictine Rule will help us, though Margaret’s 
practice does not strictly adhere to it. For the Bene- 
dictine the day began about 2 a.m., when the first 
service ushered in the new day with prayer. But we 
must remember that, owing to the poor artificial 
light of that period, it was usual to go to bed at 
dark. So that those who went to bed before artificial 
light was needed, from § to §.30 in the forty days 
before Christmas, would get about nine hours’ sleep 
before rising for the night office. 

From Turgot’s account it appears that Margaret 
went to the church for private prayer before the 


1 Fasting in Advent was practised from the sixth century. 
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priests came to say the night office or Vigils. “After 
resting for a short period at the beginning of the 
night,” we read, “‘she went into the church and there, 
alone, she completed first of all the Matins of the 
Holy Trinity, then the Matins of the Holy Cross, and 
lastly the Matins of Our Lady. Having ended these, 
she began the offices of the Dead, and after these 
the Psalter, nor did she cease until she had reached 
its conclusion. When the Priests were saying the 
Matins and Lauds at the fitting hour, she in the 
meantine either finished the Psalter she had begun, 
or if she completed it she began saying it a second 
time. When the office of Matins and Lauds was 
finished, she returning to her chamber along with 
the King himself washed the feet of six poor persons; 4 
and used to give them something wherewithal to 
relieve their poverty. It was the Chamberlain’s 
special duty to bring these poor people in every night 
before the Queen’s arrival, so that she might find 
them ready when she came to wait upon them. 
Having done this she went to take some rest and 
sleep.” It would be now probably about four o’clock. 

“When it was morning she rose from bed and 
devoted a considerable time to prayer and the 
reading of the Psalms, and while reading them 
performed the following act of mercy. She ordered 
that nine little orphans, utterly destitute, should be 
brought in to her at the first hour of the day and 
some soft food such as children at that tender age 

1Jn a sixteenth-century MS. Calendar of Scottish Saints it is stated 


that Margaret also washed the feet of lepers. Proceedings Soc. Antiq. 
Scot., li. 265. 
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like, should daily be prepared for them. When the 
little ones were carried to her, she did not think 
it beneath her to take them upon her knee, and 
to get their pap ready for them, and this she used 
to put into their mouths with the spoon which she 
herself used. 

“The Queen, who was honoured by all the people, 
did this act of charity for the sake of Christ, as one 
of Christ’s servants. To this most loving mother 
might be applied with great propriety that saying 
of the blessed Job, ‘From my infancy mercy grew 
with me from my mother’s womb.’ 

“While this was going on, it was the custom to 
bring three hundred poor people! into the royal 
hall, and when they had been seated round it in 
order, the King and Queen entered; for with the 
exception of the chaplains, certain religious and a 
few attendants, no one was permitted to be present 
at their alms-deeds. 

“The King on the one side and the Queen on the 
other waited upon Christ in the person of His poor, 
and served them with food and drink which had 
been prepared for this special purpose. When this 
was finished, the Queen’s custom was to go into 
the church, and there with long prayers, with tears 
and sighs, to offer herself as a sacrifice to God. Upon 
holy days, in addition to the hours of the Holy Trinity, 
the Holy Cross, and the Holy Mary, recited within 
the space of a day and a night, she used to repeat 
the Psalter twice or thrice; and before the celebration 


1 The number is almost certainly exaggerated. 
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of the Public Mass, she caused five or six Masses 
to be sung privately in her presence. 

‘“¢When these were finished, meal-time was at hand. 
But before it was served she herself humbly waited 
upon twenty-four poor people whom she fed; for 
without reckoning any of the alms-deeds which I 
have already mentioned, throughout the year she 
supported twenty-four poor as long as she lived. It 
was her will that wherever she lived, they also should 
be living in the neighbourhood; wherever she went 
they were to accompany her. Not until after she had 
devoutly waited upon Christ in these His poor was 
it her habit to refresh her own feeble body. In this 
meal she hardly allowed herself the necessaries of 
life, since the Apostle teaches us that we ought not 
to make provision for the flesh in its concupiscences. 
She ate no more than sufficed for the preservation 
of her life, and not to gratify her palate.” It is well 
here perhaps to remember St. Benedict’s Rule—food 
and drink were to be used sparingly; it is to be 
feared Margaret forgot this counsel of moderation. 

Turgot does not tell us how the rest of the day 
was spent. The hours would probably vary with the 
seasons, but after Lauds at dawn, Margaret would 
begin her active work. It is probable that through- 
out the day she joined her Benedictine monks 
in their four daily offices—Prime, Tierce, Sext and 
Nones.? But her “work” was no sinecure. She was 


1 This signifies, I think, that the court did change its residence from 
Dunfermline to Edinburgh. See p. 159. 

*In the Cluniac Abbey of ‘Paisley (founded 1163) there were seven 
offices: Matins, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Vespers and Compline. 
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active in affairs both of Church and State; she 
“directed all such things as it was fitting for her to 
regulate; the laws of the realm were administered by 
her counsel; by her care the influence of religion was 
extended and the people rejoiced in the prosperity 
of their affairs. She devoted much time to private 
charity, visiting the poor and sick, she was assiduous 
in reading the sacred volumes, she was instant 
in prayer, her alms were unceasing, and she exer- 
cised herself wholly and watchfully in all the things 
of God. And knowing, as she did, that it is written, 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth’ (Prov. iii. 
11 and 12), she willingly accepted with patience 
and thanksgiving the pains of the flesh, regarding 
them as the stripes of a most loving Father.” 

She was “burdened by constant infirmities,” 
Turgot tells us, “and these infirmities she evidently 
aggravated by her austerities.” 

Part of her day was spent in training her ladies in 
the art of Church embroidery—the Opus Anglicum she 
had learnt in England. Turgot tells us that she left 
proofs of her devotion in many churches, and that 
“her chamber was never without objects which 
appertained to the dignity of divine service. It was, 
so to say, a workshop of sacred art: copes for the 
cantors, chasubles, stoles, altar-cloths, and other 
priestly vestments and Church ornaments, were 
always to be seen, either already made, of an admir- 
able beauty, or in course of preparation. These works 
were entrusted to certain women of noble birth and 
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approved gravity of manners, who were thought 
worthy of a part in the Queen’s service. No men were 
admitted among them, with the sole exception of 
such as she permitted to enter along with herself 
when she paid the women an occasional visit. There 
was no giddy pertness among them, no light fami- 
liarity between them and the men; for the Queen 
united so much strictness with her sweetness of temper, 
so pleasant was she even in her severity, that all who 
waited upon her, men as well as women, loved her 
while they feared her and in fearing loved her” (§ 10). 

Though we must allow for the exaggerations of an 
admiring scribe, this picture of Margaret’s daily life 
fits in well enough with the directions of Cassian. 
The question of hospitality, of waiting on Christ in 
the person of His poor and of performing alms-deeds 
secretly and in private, are all prominent in his 
works. Hospitality, indeed, is there obliged to take 
precedence of the practice of monk or convent. We 
find the same thing in Columba’s foundation at Iona; 
there, too, hospitality came even before the fasts of 
the Church; it is quite possible that Columba may 
have known Cassian’s writings, he may even have 
known the Rule of St. Benedict, who had died 
twenty years before Columba began his work at 
Iona. It is in any case unnecessary to seek far afield 
for teaching so plainly laid down in the Gospels. But 
it does seem to have been clear, both to Columba 
and to Margaret, that, as the old Gaelic Rune puts it, 


Often, often, often, 
Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 


ae 
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The day’s work over, Vespers would be chanted 
about half an hour before sunset, and after a slight 
supper, it was the custom of the Benedictines to 
read aloud Cassian’s Collations (hence the association 
of the word with a light meal). Whether Margaret 
modelled her day on this pattern or not, it would not 
be without its influence She was one of those to 
whom the institutional side of religion did appeal; 
she had herself a real gift for liturgic prayer. The 
description of the warlike Malcolm, the proud King 
of Scots, waiting on the poor denn one side of the 
hall while the Queen waited on the other, shows us 
the extent of her conquest. If she spent much time 
in church and in private prayer, she did not develop 
Mary to the expense of Martha, but rather preserved 
a balance between the two. “Thus passing onwards 
from strength to strength,” says Turgot, “each day 
made her better. . . . She longed for the things of 
Heaven, exclaiming with the Psalmist in the language 
both of her heart and her lips, My soul hath thirsted 
after God the living Fountain. When shall I come and 
appear before the face of God?” 


1In Abbot Butler’s Benedictine Monachism we find an estimate of 
how the original Benedictines spent the twenty-four hours in winter: 


hours 
Opus Dei, or public recital of the office 34 
Studium ovationts, or seh he Beye. ats 
Reading . 7 ; on ae 
Work . - : : : . 64 
Sleep . : ; : : : Coe m 
Meals . 5 : - : : ed 


24 
It is to be remembered, however, that under the Cluniac Reform 
physical labour was largely given up, and Opus Det, 7.e. church services, 
extended. See p. 78. 


ae 


XIV 
QUEEN MARGARET'S GOSPEL BOOK 


Ture is one feature in which Turgot’s Life of St. 
Margaret is refreshingly different from the ordinary 
Life of a saint. He ascribes no miracles to her. To 
him Margaret’s life was more striking than any 
miracle. It was not because she saw visions or heard 
voices that she impressed her people, though there 
was so little scientific knowledge then, and the whole 
atmosphere was so thick with spells and _ spirits, 
that anything unusual might easily have been re- 
garded as a miracle. It would have been a short step 
from that credulous state of popular opinion to the 
ascription of miracles to his Queen. But Turgot did 
not take it. To him the mysterious and other-worldly 
thing about Margaret was her selflessness, “the 
sweetnesse of her conversation, the innocency of 
her deportments, the force of her spirit.”” When 
Adamnan wrote his Life of Columba, he thought 
miracles necessary to prove Columba a saint. The 
fact that Turgot saw deeper makes his Life shine out 
as a gem amongst such records. “‘I leave it to others,” 
he says, “to admire the tokens of miracles which 
they see elsewhere. I admire much more the works 
of mercy which I perceived in Margaret; for signs 
are common to the good and the bad, whereas works 
141 
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of piety and true charity belong to the good only. 
The former sometimes are the proof of holiness, the 
latter are that which constitutes it. Let us then, 
I repeat, admire in Margaret the actions which made 
her a saint, rather than the miracles which, had we 
any record of them, would have proved that she was 
one. In her character let us observe with admiration 
the works of the ancient saints rather than their 
miracles—her justice, her piety, her mercy and her 
love. Yet it will not be out of place if I here narrate 
one incident which may go to prove what the holiness 
of her life was. 

“She had a book of the Gospels beautifully adorned 
with gold and precious stones, and ornamented with 
the figures of the four Evangelists painted and gilt. 
All the capital letters throughout the volume were 
radiant with gold. She had always felt a particular 
attachment for this book; more so than for any of 
the others which she usually read. It happened that 
as the person who carried it was once crossing a 
ford, he let the book, which had been carelessly folded 
in a wrapper, fall into the middle of the stream. 
Unconscious of what had occurred the man quietly 
continued his journey; but when he wished to produce 
the book, suddenly it dawned upon him that he had 
lost it. Long was it sought, but nowhere could be 
found. At last it was discovered lying open at the 
bottom of the river. Its leaves had been kept in 
constant motion, but the action of the water and the 
little coverings of silk which protected the letters of 
gold from becoming injured by contact with the 


we 
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leaves, were swept away by force of the current. 
Who could have imagined that the book was worth 
anything after such an accident as this? Who could 
have believed that so much as a single letter would 
have been visible? Yet of a truth, it was taken up 
from the middle of the river so perfect, so uninjured, 
so free from damage that it looked as if it had not 
been touched by the water. The whiteness of the 
leaves and the form of the letters throughout the 
volume continued exactly as they had been before 
it had fallen into the stream, except that on the 
margin of the leaves, towards the edge, the least 
possible mark of water might be detected. The book 
was conveyed to the Queen, and the miracle was 
reported to her at the same time; and she, having 
thanked Christ, valued it more highly than she had 
done before. Whatever others may think, I for my 
part believe that this wonder was worked by our 
Lord out of His love for this venerable Queen” (g 33). 

This very book, after having been lost for centuries, 
is now to be seen in the Bodleian Library. It was 
discovered in 1887 in a little parish library at Brent 
Ely in Suffolk, and offered for sale at Sotheby’s as 
The Four Gospels, a manuscript on vellum of the 
fourteenth century, illuminated in gold and colours, from 
the Brent Ely Library. The book was described as “a 
little octavo volume of manuscript in a shabby brown 
binding.” It was bought for the Bodleian Library 
for {6; on being examined, experts declared that 
the writing was of the eleventh century. There was 
found on the fly-leaf a Latin poem of twenty-three 
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lines, written in an early hand, which is now thought 
to have been written to the dictation of Turgot, and 
which gives the exact story we have just read in 
his Life of Queen Margaret. The poem is in Latin 
hexameters, and begins 
Xriste tibi semper grates persoluimus omnes 
Tempore qui nostro nobis miracula pandis. . . . 

“The Latin verses,” writes Father Forbes-Leith, 
“‘were carefully compared with the narrative in the 
Life of Queen Margaret, and it became quite clear 
that the Bodleian had acquired not only a beautiful 
specimen of the style and ornamentation of the 
Canute period, but the identical manuscript which 
St. Margaret valued as the most precious of her 
books.” 4 

The book consists of thirty-eight vellum leaves, 
seven inches by four and a half, and is a collection 
of extracts from the Four Gospels. It is written 
in a clear minuscule hand, and the extracts from 
each Gospel are prefaced by a spirited figure of 
the Evangelist in the act of writing his Gospel. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

In a paper in the Academy, Professor Westward 
described these figures, the Evangelists engaged in 
writing or holding their individual Gospels and 
seated on stools or cushions (more Byzantino). “Each 
has a plain gold circular nimbus. Their Gospels are 
either book-shaped, or in the form of a long scroll 
or roll; their feet rest on footstools most incon- 


‘Gospel Book of Queen Margaret, reproduction by W. Forbes- 
Leith, p. 4. 
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veniently placed in slanting positions; their robes 

- of various colours are strongly relieved by bright 
lines of white or of local tints, agreeing in this respect 
certainly with the treatment of the dresses in such of 
the Canute period manuscripts as have come down 
tous.” 

The peculiarly red tint of the gold is characteristic 
of other contemporary MSS., and is quite different 
from the burnished gold of the twelfth century MS. 
Turgot himself, as we saw (p. 142), noticed the 
“radiant” quality of the gold— capitalis quaeque 
littera auro tota rutilabat. 

Seeing that the Latin verses bear out Turgot’s 
story in every detail, the book being undamaged 
except for two leaves at each end, which have the 
appearance of having been shrunk by water, experts 
have no hesitation in declaring this the Gospel Book 
of Queen Margaret. Turgot tells us elsewhere that 
“she sought with religious earnestness for those 
sacred volumes, and oftentimes her affectionate 
familiarity with me urged me to exert myself to 
obtain them for her use. Not that in doing this she 
cared for her own salvation only; she thought of that 
of others too.” This book would be one that Malcolm 
had had ornamented with “gold and gems,” and it 
was no doubt owing to the disturbed state of the 
country after her death that it passed into other 


' According to Mr. Falconer Madan, Books in MS., “until about the 
twelfth century, gold was laid on in powder, and always had a ruddy 
appearance. The description of a book as auyeis litevis vutilans precisely 
gives the impression to the eye. After that date gold was laid on with 
extraordinary care and burnished.” —Op. ctt., p: 50. 
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hands than those of her children, and that the outer 
covering of gold and gems was removed. 

It is not unnatural for Scots patriots to hope that 
some day it may be brought back to Scotland and 
placed in Queen Margaret’s Chapel in Edinburgh 


Castle, where it must often have been used.! 


1 The discovery of this MS. made an interesting addition to the small 
group of Scottish Pre-Reformation service books. Of the thirteen 
known manuscripts, only the Book of Deer and this Evangelistarium of 
St. Margaret date from before the thirteenth century. There is an 
interesting account of the MS. in the reproduction edited by Father 
Forbes-Leith. : 


XV 
MARGARET'S SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Marcaret belonged to no Order and wore no out- 
ward sign of her profession. Yet it was clear to all 
who knew her, that for her as for Augustine, “the 
blessed country was no mere vision but a Home.” 

The chroniclers have only one opinion about her: 
“‘As a woman of high rank she excelled in her descent, 
having sprung from the blood of kings; but she 
shone more brightly in the goodness of her customs 
and in the sanctity of her life... .”?} 

It is not possible from the scanty materials which 
have come down to us to follow the different stages 
of her spiritual growth. By the time we know her she 
has arrived at that state of inward peace which tells 
of arduous training. Living earlier in time than most 
of the mystics we know, that great family travels 
towards the same goal along much the same path 
in whatever land or age. Margaret came early in the 
family, but she was true to its ideals; the graces she 
received she passed on. 

Brought up on the teaching of Cassian and Gregory 
—and Gregory adapted much from Augustine— 
Margaret would be familiar with their directions for 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., viii. 20; Anderson, Scottish Annals, 


p. 116. 
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the development of the spiritual life—‘‘ Whosoever 
has subdued the insolencies of the flesh,’ says 
Gregory, “has this task left him, to discipline the 
mind in holy works by the exercises of holy working; 
and whosoever opens his mind in holy works has 
over and above to extend it to the secret pursuits 
of contemplation. . . . If we wish to reach the citadel 
of contemplation, we must begin by exercising our- 
selves in the field of labour. Whosoever wishes to 
give himself to contemplation, must first examine 
what degree of love he is capable of, for love is the 
lever of the soul. It alone is able to raise the soul, 
to detach it from this world and to give it wings” 
(Morals, vi. 37). 

Such teaching is found in the works of all the great 
contemplatives. We find a clear spring of it in Cassian. 
Is it possible that Margaret had direct access to 
him? Books, or rather manuscripts, were rare, though 
we know that she was “greedy” for everything 
Turgot could get for her. She had her Gospel Book, 
and apparently many other books, according to the 
statement that Malcolm used to please her by binding 
the ones she liked best. Through Lanfranc, who was 
a scholar, she would receive the best teaching of the 
time, and Lanfranc was in touch with France and 
Italy, and may have been able to procure manu- 
scripts for her. 

In any case, such profound personal experience 
as hers was not dependent on books. The path of the 
mystic is in all cases much the same—the awakening 
to the Divine, the purifying of self, the eager course 
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of self-denial to purge away everything out of har- 
mony with the enlightened vision. Then, all his 
powers transformed, the enlightened spirit must 
inevitably spend himself on others. And the more 
he loses himself, as St. Catherine says, the more he 
finds God; his glimpse of perfection spurs him to 
fresh effort; the smallness of the human creature is 
lost in the immensity of God, “the divine life and 
being, and the harmony of creation are revealed with 
marvellous newness.” Dying to self is the secret 
of the saints. Absolute surrender gave them perfect 
freedom. “There is a state of mind known to religious 
men but to no others, in which the will to assert 
ourselves and hold our own, has been displaced by a 
willingness to close our mouths and be as nothing 
in the floods and waterspouts of God.” ? This had 
happened to Margaret. Temperamentally inclined to 
the contemplative life, her whole upbringing’ and 
environment had fostered that side of her nature. 
And it was because of her deep spiritual anchorage 
that she was able to deny herself the cloistered life, 
and throw herself actively into the affairs of her 
adopted country. She was the instrument through 
which the spiritual life of Scotland was to be revived. 
She only lived to see its beginnings, but her sons 
and their descendants carried on her work. For over 
two centuries Margaret’s influence lay directly on 
Scotland. It cannot yet be said to have stopped. 

It was not the Church of Scotland, but the Church 


* St. John of the Cross, Living Flame, iv. 6. 
* James, Varieties of Religious Experience; p. 47. 
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of Christ she sought to revive. And though her know- 
ledge of God was a vivid personal experience, she 
was a good daughter of the Church. She did not 
merely sit down at Dunfermline and criticise it; she 
insisted that it should be improved, and don all 
the richness of her own experience into the revita- 
lising of what was lifeless and mechanical. It is 
according to the latest word on the life of the Spirit, 
that Margaret’s living of that life led her to work 
for the revival of the Church—that “great living 
Cloth of Gold with not only the woof going from 
God to Man and from Man to God, but also the warp 
going from Man to Man.”? 

Turgot tries to tell us how his Queen accomplished 
her work. “‘Nor need we wonder,” he begins, “that 
the Queen governed herself and her household wisely 
when we know that she herself acted always under 
the wisest of masters, the guidance of the Holy 
Scriptures. I myself have had frequent opportunities 
of admiring in her how, even amidst the distractions 
of lawsuits, amidst the countless cares of state, she 
devoted herself with wonderful assiduity to the word 
of God, about which she used to ask profound ques- 
tions from the learned men who were sitting near her. 
But just as no one among them possessed a deeper 
intellect than herself, so none had the power of 
clearer expression. Thus it very often happened that 
these doctors went from her wiser men by much 
than when they came... . 


1 Evelyn Underhill, The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-day, 
PP. 119 sqq. 
*Von Higel, Mystical Element, ii. 356. 
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“‘Journeying thus onwards towards the heavenly 
country in thought and word and deed, this devout 
and God-worthy Queen called on others to accom- 
pany her in the undefiled way, so that they with her 
might attain true happiness. When she saw wicked 
men she admonished them to be good, the good to 
become better, the better to strive to be best. The 
zeal of God’s house (that is, of the Church) had so 
consumed her that with apostolic faith she laboured 
to root up all weeds which had lawlessly sprung 
up therein. « «.. 

“Thus it came to pass that this venerable Queen, 
who (by God’s help) had been so desirous to cleanse 
His house from all filth and error, was found day by 
day worthier of becoming His temple, as the Holy 
Spirit shone ever brighter in her heart. And I know 
of a truth that she was such, because I not only saw 
the works which she did outwardly, but besides this, 
I knew her conscience, for to me she revealed it. It 
was her good pleasure to converse with me on the 
most familiar terms, and to open her secret thoughts 
to me; not because there was anything that was good 
in me, but because she thought there was. When she 
spoke with me about the salvation of the soul and 
the sweetness of the life which is eternal, every word 
she uttered was so filled with grace that the Holy 
Spirit, Who truly dwelt within her breast, evidently 
spoke by her lips, so deep was her contrition that 
whilst she was talking she seemed as if she could melt 
away in tears, so that my soul, pierced like her own, 
wept also. Of all living persons whom I know or have 
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known she was the most devoted to prayer and 
fasting, to works of mercy and almsgiving. 

“Tet me speak first of all about her prayerfulness. 
In church no one was so silent and composed as she, 
no one so wrapt in prayer. Whilst she was in the 
house of God she would never speak of worldly matters? 
or do anything which savoured of the earth; she was 
there simply to pray, and in praying, to pour forth 
her tears. Only her body was then here below, her 
spirit was near to God, for in the purity of her prayer 
she sought nothing but God and the things which 
are God’s. As for her fasting, I will say this alone, 
that the strictness of her abstinence brought upon 
her a very severe infirmity. 

“To these two excellent gifts of prayer and abstin- 
ence she joined the gift of mercy. For what could 
be more compassionate than her heart? Who could 
be more gentle than she towards the necessitous? 
Not only would she have given to the poor all that 
she possessed; but if she could have done so, she 
would have given her very self away. She was poorer 
than any of her paupers; for they, even when they 
had nothing, wished to have something; while her 
anxiety was all to strip herself of what she had” (§ 24). 

This perfect “detachment from creatures” is con- 
sidered a necessity of the spiritual life by all its 
heroes. But the detachment has to be complete, not 
only as regards material things, but implying renun- 
ciation of all spiritual self-seeking. One of the most 
beautiful expressions of this is in Hilton’s parable 


1 See note, p. 20. 
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of the pilgrim journeying towards Jerusalem—“ If 
thou wilt speed in thy going . . . thee behoveth to 
hold these two things oft in thy mind: meekness and 
love. ... Meekness saith, I am nought, I have nought. 
Love saith, I covet nought but one, and that is 
Jhesu.” 2 

If any apology is needed for so many quotations 
from the mystics, it is that they all describe Margaret. 
Ruysbroeck’s lovely saying applies to her too, she 
aimed at God; her spirit, as her confessor tells us, was 
“near to God, for in the purity of her prayer she 
sought nothing but God.” 

And she gave willing service to her people. Wise in 
statesmanship she introduced new systems of govern- 
ment, strove to bring unity and organisation into the 
national life, regulated the administration of justice, 
brought the decencies of civilisation into court life 
and invested the throne of Scotland with the dignity 
befitting it. “This she did, not because the honours 
of the world delighted her, but because duty required 
her to discharge what kingly dignity required.” 

For Margaret understood true humility, that 
quality to which Benedict gave such a wide and noble 
interpretation. He regarded it as the discipline and 
training of the spiritual life and, enumerating twelve 
degrees of humility, assured his followers that when 
all of them had been surmounted, the soul would 
arrive at that perfect love of God which casteth out 
fear. Margaret applied herself, above all things, we read 


1 Hilton, Scale of Perfection, new edition from MS. sources, by Evelyn 
Underhill, p. 305. 
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in the Douay Chronicle, “to the exercise of humility, 
which is the best disposition to render one capable 
to receive all graces from Heaven; in effect the lower 
the virtue depresses the soul, the higher God is pleased 
to raise it. As her dignity raised her above her sub- 
jects, so she descended below them by the humility 
of her thoughts. For she performed the meanest 
offices to the poor; she washed every day the feet 
of six of the poorest, dried and kissed them. She kept 
nine orphans, and upon her knees fed them out of 
her hands. 

“‘She had recourse to prayer in all her actions. 
She began, continued and perfited nothing, without 
prayer. ... She had a holy hatred of herself, and 
chastised her body with frequent watchings, which 
she seldom interrupted but with short sleeps. About 
midnight she went to church, when she said the office 
of the most Holy Trinity, the Cross, of the blessed 
Virgin and of the Dead, and then began the Psaltery. 
She added to her prayers the two wings of fasting and 
alms, that they might more easily ascend into Heaven. 

“She never went to eat for pleasure, and made it 
appear by her sobriety how much they are to blame 
who furnish tables with so many superfluities, and 
all for a stomach of four-fingers breadth, which in 
necessity is satisfied with a little bread and water. 
She kept a fast of forty days in preparation for the 
Feast of Christmas, although troubled with great 
paines thereby. Her charity was as the sea, that 
could never be exhausted... .” 

Margaret is not a good example of the balanced 
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life as regards fasting. Even Turgot, who wishes to 
speak the truth, in spite of his admiration for his 
“Dear Lady,” is obliged to admit that the abstinence 
she inflicted on herself was excessive. And it was not 
with her as with St. Catharine of Siena and her name- 
sake of Genoa, who “could not live in any other way. 
Whilst fasting they were well and active ... but the 
attempt to eat even a few mouthfuls made them ill 
and had to be abandoned as useless.” 1 There was no 
similar “modification of the physical organism” in 
Margaret’s case. Her fasts were deliberately under- 
taken as a discipline, and by reason of this excessive 
severity she suffered from “an acute pain in the 
stomach” which probably shortened her life. 

We may not admire this extreme asceticism, and 
yet we should try to understand it. The Saints entered 
on self-sacrifice and suffering as a discipline necessary 
to their purification. They did not regard physical 
pain as something to be carefully avoided; they 
welcomed it and sought it out because it allowed 
them a little to enter into the sufferings of Christ. 
They wished, like Teresa, “to make some offering 
in return.” It all depends on the angle from which 
it is undertaken or accepted. Pain borne for a friend 
or cause can, apparently, give an almost heavenly 
joy. And it has also a salvation of its own—a “sacra- 
ment of liberation.” It may not be good for the body; 
it certainly does nourish the soul. And this was felt 
by other geniuses than those of the spiritual life. 
Millet said, “‘Art is not a diversion... it is a conflict. 

1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 71. 
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... I do not wish to do away with pain, nor to find 
a formula that will make me stoical or indifferent. 
Pain is perhaps the thing that gives the artist his 
strongest power of expression.” In Margaret’s case 
it does not look like “spiritual self-seeking.” She 
knew that Cassian and Benedict advocated moder- 
ation in all things; that Cassian expressly disapproved 
of excessive fasting because it not only affected the 
constancy of the mind, but weakened the power of 
prayer through sheer weariness of body. “ Fastings, 
vigils, meditation on the Scriptures, self-denial,” he 
said, “are not perfection, but aids to perfection, the 
implements of the art.” If they were implements, 
perhaps they were not altogether forbidden. In any 
case there is another explanation of Margaret’s 
practice. She was distressed by Malcolm’s cruelty 
and blood-guiltiness. It is in accordance with all we 
know of her to think that some at least of her “tears 
and sighs, her long fasts and deep contrition” were 
offered for him and his victims. Many of the saints 
consciously followed a great example when they 
offered themselves a living sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. We have to remember, too, that Margaret 
lived in'the eleventh century; she had not the lives 
of the saints with their breeziness and strength and 
common-sense to encourage her. If we think of it, St. 
Francis himself, so often quoted as the Apostle of 
Light-Heartedness, never really got far away from a 
sharp sense of the sin of the world. He lived a 
mortified life, while outwardly it was his cheerful- 
ness and gaiety that impressed his companions. 
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If Margaret’s ardour in fasting was mistaken— 
and of that we are not in a position to judge—it was 
a discipline she did not allow to interfere with her 
work for others. She spent long hours of prayer in 
the morning, and she did not break her fast till 
with the king she had served the poor who waited 
for them in the great hall. This daily observance is 
really an allegory of her life—service of God and of 
her fellow-men, before service of self. 
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XVI 
MALCOLM’S LAST INVASION OF ENGLAND 


We have no information as to when Malcolm and 
Margaret changed their residence from Dunfermline 
to Edinburgh. It is probable that Edinburgh was 
always their official headquarters, though Turgot 
does not mention it till he visited Margaret there 
just before her death in 1093. For those who do not 
know the Castle Rock of Edinburgh, a few words of 
description may be allowed. 

This great rock, about eleven acres in extent, and 
standing about two hundred feet above the level of 
the city which has grown up at its feet, is pre- 
cipitous on three sides, and accessible on the other 
by a narrow ridge; it was therefore an ideal natural 
fortress. The rock itself, the “plug” of an ancient 
volcano, and thus exceptionally hard, resisted the 
action of the ice which carved away the softer material 
surrounding it and was left standing high and dry. 
It commanded a wide view over the surrounding 
country and over the Firth of Forth, and was 
further protected by a lake called the Nor’ Loch. 
Although there is no evidence that the Romans used 
the rock, their highway passed within a few miles 
of it, and some writers identify it with the “winged 
camp” or Castrum Alatum of Ptolemy, “flanked on 
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each side by successive heights and girded with inter- 
mediate valleys.” John Stow’s Chronicle tells us that 
the city of Edinburgh has been established for 2900 
years, and that it was founded by a chief called 
Ebranke, whose chief right to fame is that he had 
twenty-one wives. Such picturesque flights apart, 
the rock was probably a fort of the Ottadeni, the 
ancient Caledonian tribe which inhabited this dis- 
trict; they built a fortress on it called the Castel 
Mynedh Agnedh, or Maiden’s Rock, because it was 
said to be used as a place of safety for the daughters 
of the chiefs. This legend is disputed by others who 
say that Castrum Puellarum was ‘“‘the learned name 
of the place.” In a charter of the reign of David I. 
(Margaret’s youngest son) it is alluded to as Castellum 
Puellarum, which Buchanan thought was derived 
from French romances, but is more reasonably 
explained as a mistranslation of the Celtic May-din— 
a. fort. 

Many legends attached themselves to this romantic 
old stronghold; one of them, through Sir Thomas 
Mallory, brings Sir Galahad here to rescue fair maidens 
from seven wicked knights. A tradition records that 
an Irish hermit, St. Monina, founded an oratory 
here to St. Michael in the sixth century: her founda- 
tion was, no doubt, carried on, as there is mention 
of a convent of nuns on the rock in the reign of 
David I. The present name of the place came from 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, who conquered this 
district about 617. He afterwards built the fortress 

1 Lawrie, Ea Scottish Charters, p. 403. 
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and called it Edwin’s Burgh. He was converted by 
his wife’s confessor Paulinus, but fell at Hatfield 
Chase in battle against Penda, the heathen King of 
Mercia. He ranked as a martyr and was afterwards 
canonised. The Picts again took the castle, but we 
know nothing historical about it till the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore, though stories of Grime the 
Usurper and his sea-fights with Scandinavian pirates 
are both numerous and picturesque. 

It is not known at what part of the rock the 
buildings of Margaret’s time were, with the exception 
of the little oratory she built, and to which we will 
come later. There was a great room called the Chamber 
of the Blessed Margaret, where she taught her ladies 
the Opus Anglicum, and where she and Malcolm fed 
their poor retainers. The castle as it now is does not 
concern us, for all the buildings of Margaret’s day 
were destroyed in the fourteenth century. But the 
rock remains the same, the bold crag which Borrow, 
when he lived in the caserne, spent his leisure in 
climbing. “I soon found,” he writes, “that the rock 
contained all manner of strange crypts, crannies and 
recesses, where owls nestled and the weasel brought 
forth her young; here and there were small natural 
platforms, overgrown with long grass and various 
kinds of plants, where the climber, if so disposed, 
could stretch himself and either give his eyes to 
sleep or his mind to thought, for capital places were 
these same platforms, either for repose or meditation. 
The boldest features of the rock are descried on the 
southern side where, after shelving down gently 
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from the wall for some distance, it terminates abruptly 
in a precipice, black and horrible, of some three 
hundred feet at least, as if the axe of nature had 
been here employed cutting sheer down . . . a dizzy 
precipice it is, towering in its horridness above the 
neutral ground” (Lavengro, vili.). 

Margaret’s adventurous sons would know all about 
these crags and crannies. She looked down over them 
to the plain at her feet, to the distant hills, and to 
the broad waters of the Firth of Forth. And in 
the King’s garden, where St. Margaret’s Well may 
still be seen, she and her children spent many happy 
hours in the shadow of the great rock. The history 
of the castle was peaceful in her reign; before and 
after it acted alternately as palace and as prison. 
Much of Scotland’s struggle for independence against 
her rich and powerful neighbour of England centred 
round the possession of the castle, and it was from 
there that Malcolm set out on his last invasion 
of England. 

The death of William the Conqueror in 1087 had 
not made the relations between Malcolm Canmore 
and the King of England any easier. William Rufus 
refused to honour his father’s treaties, and also in- 
sulted Edgar AXtheling, who as usual fled to Scotland 
to his brother-in-law. In 1091, Malcolm assembled 
a large army and invaded the north of England. He 
“compelled the Northumbrians to seek their places 
of refuge. And some of them hid themselves in the 
recesses of the woods and mountains; but many, and 

'Moir-Bryce, St. Margaret of Scotland, p. 47. 
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especially those who are called peculiarly St. Cuth- 
bert’s people, carried their goods to Durham; for 
here, in times of danger, they have ever a sure place 
of refuge, trusting in the protection not so much of 
the place as of the peace due to the presence of the 
most holy body. Thither they brought all their flocks 
and all their furniture, and the open spaces in the town 
scarcely sufficed for so many and so great crowds of 
men and animals.” While Malcolm and his army 
were massed to the north of Durham, the English 
camp was to the south of the city, so that the people 
“‘were hemmed in all round by swords. . . . Therefore 
with one accord they gathered to the church, and out 
of contrition of heart each offered spontaneously 
gifts according to his means; and implored the con- 
fessor’s aid for them and theirs, doomed to perish 
unless he quickly succoured them. . . . And upon 
Cuthbert’s intervention God turned not His mercy 
from them. Here truly as is written ‘God became 
the refuge of the poor, their helper upon occasion in 
tribulation’ (Psalms, ix. 9). Not yet had the morrow’s 
light burst forth in dawn, when behold! suddenly, 
by what fear I know not, the whole army of the 
Scots was driven into flight.” } 

But news of this invasion reached William Rufus, 
who was then in Normandy. He and his brother 
Robert came to England and called out both. a 
“ship-army and a land-army”; but the ship-army 
perished miserably, and when King William and his 


1 De miraculis et translationibus S. Cuthberti, in Symeon of Durham. 
Translation from Anderson, Scottish Annals, p. 105. 
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land-army drew near, Earl Robert and Edgar 
ZEtheling made peace between the kings; Malcolm 
again swore fealty to the King of England—‘‘and 
then the kings parted with great amity, but that 
lasted only a little while” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
1091). William of Malmesbury seems to think the 
rupture of this amity was not altogether Malcolm’s 
fault, for he says Malcolm “found little truth in 
their agreement.” 

Ordericus Vitalis was seventeen years old when 
that meeting took place, and he wrote a very pictur- 
esque account of it. We read in his Historia Ecclest- 
astica that the English army came “as far as the 
great river which is called the Scots’ water (the 
Forth). But because the crossing was impracticable, 
the English army halted on the bank. And the King 
of Scots stood opposite to him with his legions, and 
announced to the King of the English by his messen- 
gers as follows: ‘I owe nothing to thee, King William, 
but conflict. ... But if I see Robert, the first-born 
son of King William, to him I am prepared to offer 
what I owe.’ 

“Hearing this, Earl Robert, by decision of the wise, 
sailed across with a few knights. And the King of 
Scots received him kindly, and amicably kept him 
with him for three days. Then he took the earl up 
upon a lofty mountain, and thence showed him in a 
certain plain a great host of armed men. Then he 
led him between two mountains in another direction, 
and showed him a greater army in another plain: 
‘Such are the ranks of Scotland with which I am 
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surrounded,’ said he, ‘and prepared to receive thy 
brother should he presume to sail over hither to me. 
Would that he would attack us and learn the sharp- 
ness of our missiles! 

““T assert that King Edward, when he gave me 
Margaret, his grand-niece,1 in wedlock, gave to me 
the County of Lothian. Thereafter King William 
yielded what his predecessor had given to me, and 
made me subject to thee, his first-born son. And 
therefore what I have promised to thee, I shall 
adhere to. But to thy brother I have promised 
nothing and owe nothing. “No one,” as Christ says, 
“can serve two masters.”’ Robert replied, ‘As thou 
affirmest, so it is. But changes of circumstance have 
taken place. . . . Now therefore, renowned king, 
consent with me, and come with me to my brother 
and thou shalt find him sweetness and affluence of 
good because he is nearer and more powerful and has 
greater plenty of riches.’ This being promised, there- 
fore, the king became willing to believe and, after 
conferences, was pacified with the king.” 

But the peace thus lightly cemented was soon to 
be broken. In the Lent of 1093, William Rufus was 
taken ill at Gloucester, so ill that he bethought him 
of his misdeeds and “vowed many vows to God to 
lead his own life aright; and to protect and have 
peace with God’s churches, and never again to sell 
them for money, and to have all just laws among 
his people. And to many monasteries he granted 


1 There is no proof as to this statement, though it is quite possible 
the Confessor may have proposed the marriage, thinking it would 
bring England and Scotland nearer together, as indeed it did. 
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land. But that afterwards he withdrew when he 
recovered. . . . Then after this the King of Scotland 
sent and desired [the carrying out] of an agreement 
which had been made with him. And King William 
summoned him to Gloucester. .. . But when he came to 
the king, he could not be held worthy either of speech 
of the king or of the agreements which had formerly 
been made with him. And therefore they parted in great 
enmity and King Malcolm went home to Scotland.” 

William not only denied Malcolm his rights accord- 
ing to a previous agreement, but he commanded 
him to confess some injury of which he unjustly 
accused him, and then when he did come—and the 
journey from Edinburgh was no small one—William 
humiliated him by refusing to see him. 

Malcolm had lived through the Conqueror’s reign 
in “doubtful and oft-broken treaties with England.” 
It was not all his fault, though the sword was the 
chief form of negotiation he recognised. In spite of 
the Conqueror’s genius and statesmanship it is 
probably true, as Freeman says, that “he never 
shrank from force or fraud, from wrong, bloodshed 
or oppression, when they seemed to him the straightest 
means to accomplish his purpose.” And of course 
Malcolm was identified with the cause of the Saxon 
heir to the throne. Now, at any rate, he hurried home 
to collect his forces for what was to be his final 
invasion of England. 

When he arrived in Edinburgh he found his Queen 
“preparing herself with more than her usual assiduity 
for entering another life.” She was only about forty- 
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seven years old, but she had lived her life hard. For 
her, too, the “failure of bodily strength was no light 
affliction.” Feeling that the end was near, she im- 
plored Malcolm to give up this attack, but he refused 
to listen to her; he felt the provocation such as no 
self-respecting monarch could overlook. Margaret 
had a premonition that this expedition would end 
fatally—“‘she was most urgent with him not to go 
with the army, but it came to pass that he did not 
follow her advice.” And the mother’s anxiety was 
the greater that he took two of his sons with him. 
On his way south, he stopped at Durham, where 
Turgot was now Prior, having left the Scottish Court 
in 1087. On the 11th of August, Malcolm took part 
in the ceremony of consecrating the foundations of 
the cathedral church of Durham: “William the 
Bishop, and Malcolm, King of Scots, and Prior Turgot 
placing the first stones in its foundation.” ! 

It must have been about this time that Margaret 
sent for Turgot. “It would seem,” he writes, “that 
her own departure from this world, as well as certain 
other events which were impending, were known by 
her long beforehand. Therefore, summoning me to 
her privately, she began to recount to me in order 
the history of her life, and, as she proceeded with it, 
she shed floods of tears. In short, so deep was her 
compunction, and out of this compunction sprang 
such abundant tears, that—as it seemed to me— 
there was nothing whatever which at that time she 
might not have obtained from Christ. When she wept, 


1 Chronicle of Melrose, 1093; Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 50. 
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I wept likewise; and thus we wept and at times were 
silent together, since by reason of our sobs we could 
not give utterance to words. For the flame of that 
compunction which consumed her heart reached my 
soul also, borne in thither by the spiritual fervour 
of her words. And when I heard the language of 
the Holy Ghost speaking by her tongue, and could 
thoroughly read the tenderness of her conscience by 
what she said, I judged myself unworthy of the grace 
of so exalted a familiarity. 

“When she had ended what she had to say about 
matters which were pressing, she then addressed 
herself to me, saying: ‘I now bid you farewell. I shall 
not continue much longer in this world, but you will 
live after me for a considerable time. 

“«¢'There are two things which I beg of you. 

**¢Qne is that as long as you survive, you will remem- 
ber me in your prayers; the other is, that you will 
take some care about my sons and daughters. Lavish 
your affection upon them; teach them before all 
things to love and fear God; never cease instructing 
them. When you see any one of them exalted to the 
height of an earthly dignity, then, as at once his father 
and his master in the truest sense, go to him, warn 
him lest through means of a passing honour he become 
puffed up with pride, or offend God by avarice, or 
through prosperity in this world, neglect the blessed- 
ness of the life which is eternal. These are the things,’ 
said she, ‘which I ask you—as in the sight of God, 
who now is present along with us two—to promise 
me that you will carefully perform.’ 
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“At these words, I once more burst into tears, 
and promised her that I would carefully perform 
her wishes; for I did not dare to oppose one whom 
I heard thus unhesitatingly predict what was to come 
to pass. And the truth of her prediction is verified 
by present facts; since I survive her death, and I 
see her offspring elevated to dignity and honour. Thus 
having ended the conference, and being about to 
return home, I bade the Queen my last farewell; for 
after that day I never saw her face in the flesh” (§ 36). 

The end came quickly. Malcolm marched into 
Northumberland, and on 13th November, 1093, he 
and his eldest son were killed on the banks of the 
Alne near Alnwick. There is no clear account of what 
happened, but Malcolm probably died through the 
treachery of one who had been his friend. They had 
been godfathers together, a sacred bond to the Gaels. 
‘And when the King of the English heard this, and 
the nobles of the realm,” says Ordericus, “they were 
greatly grieved and much ashamed for a thing so 
base and cruel, committed by Normans... .” The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, too, tells us that Malcolm 
was entrapped unawares: ‘Morel of Bamborough 
slew him... he was King Malcolm’s comrade.” All 
accounts seem to agree that Malcolm fell by treachery. 
Edward, the heir to the throne, was fatally wounded 
and died a few days later. The Scottish army, thus 
bereft of its leader and his son, made its way sadly 
back to Scotland. Many had been killed, many more 


were drowned in the attempt to cross the swollen 


-tivers into which they were driven by the enemy. 
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Malcolm’s body was left lying where it fell. Two 
Englishmen put it in a cart and carried it to Tyne- 
mouth, where it lay for twenty years, when Malcolm’s 
son, Alexander I., took it to Dunfermline and laid 
it beside the remains of his Queen.? 

1 According to Matthew Paris, the remains of Malcolm and his son 


were never removed from Tynemouth. See Proceedings Soc. Antiq. Scot., 
li. 37. 


XVII 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN MARGARET 


THoucu none of the Edinburgh Castle known to 
Margaret remains, her oratory still stands on the 
highest pinnacle of the Castle Rock, a testimony to 
the motto of the city—WNist Dominus Frustra. This 
little oratory, believed by experts to be the very 
chapel she built for her own use, is the oldest building 
in Edinburgh (with the possible exception of the 
foundations of an early Celtic church). When, in 1314, 
the Earl of Moray destroyed the castle in order that 
no English invader might find shelter there, he spared 
this little oratory, possibly because of its distant 
position on the pinnacle of the rock; more probably 
because of the extreme veneration in which it was 
held. The oratory reminds us of Margaret’s friendship 
with Lanfranc who had rebuilt Canterbury according 
to the Norman style, for this little chapel is the oldest 
specimen of Norman architecture in Scotland. 

It preserves in a curious way the flavour she im- 
parted to it. A few places in the world retain this 
sense of sanctity—the Umbria of St. Francis, the 
Iona of Columba, and this little chapel of Queen 
Margaret are among them. One wishes it might be set 
apart for the purpose for which she built it; that the 


pilgrim who has toiled up the steep winding way 
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through the castle to the summit of the rock might 
find rest there, and that the silence of the little 
sanctuary might be respected by sightseers.* 

We know little about Margaret’s life in the castle. 
A curious legend about St. Catharine of Alexandria 
leads us to believe that Margaret was familiar with the 
legends of the saints. After the death of St. Catharine, 
tradition tells us that angels carried her body to one of 
the heights of Mount Sinai—Jebel Katherin—and that 
a miraculous oil, credited with healing powers, was 
said to flow from her tomb. Margaret, in her failing 
health, asked “her friend,’ St. Catharine, to bring 
her some of that oil to cure her. After many adven- 
tures, St. Catharine is said to have arrived in sight 
of the Castle of Edinburgh, but on the height where 
Liberton Church now stands she dropped her vial and 
the precious oil was spilled! On that spot a medicinal 
fountain sprang up, known still as the Balm Well of 
St. Catharine, where, it is said, one may still see oil 
floating on the water. 

Margaret must have been lonely in these last years. 
We hear nothing of any intercourse with Lanfranc 
after that one letter, though she did probably hear 
from him and consult him from time to time. But he 
had died in 1089. And Turgot had gone to be Prior 
of Durham two years earlier. He was replaced by a 
priest who was a favourite of the Queen’s because of 
his “simplicity, innocence and purity.” But he could 
_* There is a full and interesting account of the chapel and its restora- 
tion in a paper on “St. Margaret of Scotland and her Chapel in the 


rae of Edinburgh,” by W. Moir-Bryce, Book of Old Edinburgh 
ub, Vv. 
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never really replace Turgot with whom she had 
lived and worked so long. 

From the spring of 1093 her health failed rapidly. 
She was no longer able to ride out on horseback, and 
for the last six months of her life she was seldom able 
to leave her bed. Latterly she had been tormented 
by forebodings: “but in her greatest paines, no 
complaint was heard to proceed from her innocent 
mouth.” The priest who was continually with her 
afterwards told Turgot all that had happened: 

“On the fourth day (13th November) preceding 
her death, while the king was absent on an expedition, 
at such a great distance that it was impossible for 
any messenger, however swift he might be, to bring 
her tidings of what was happening to him, she became 
sadder than usual. Then she said to me, for I was 
seated near her, ‘Perhaps on this very day such a 
heavy calamity may befall the realm of Scotland 
as has not been for many ages past.’ When I heard 
these words I paid no great attention to them, but a 
few days afterwards a messenger arrived who told 
us that the king was slain on the very day on which 
the queen had spoken the words narrated. 

“On the approach of the fourth day after the 
king’s death, her weakness having somewhat abated, 
the queen went into her oratory to hear Mass; and 
there she took good care to provide herself beforehand 
for her departure, which was now so near, with the 
Viaticum of the Body and Blood of our Lord. Having 
partaken of this health-giving food, she returned to 
her bed, for her former pains assailed her with 
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redoubled severity. The disease gained ground, and 
death was imminent... . 

“ Her face had already grown pallid in death when 
she directed that I, and the other ministers of the 
Sacred Altar along with me, should stand near her and 
commend her soul to Christ by our psalms. 

“‘ Moreover, she asked that there should be brought 
to her a Cross, called the Black Cross, which she 
always held in the greatest veneration. There was 
some delay in opening the chest in which it was kept, 
during which the queen, sighing deeply, exclaimed, 
‘O unhappy that we are! O guilty that we are! 
Shall we not be permitted once more to look upon 
the Holy Cross!? When at last it was got out of the 
chest and brought to her, she received it with rever- 
ence, and did her best to embrace it and kiss it, and 
several times she signed herself with it.1 Although 
every part of her body was now growing cold, still 


1 See p. 58. This Holy Rood or Black Rood of Scotland, brought by 
Queen Margaret from England, was one of the most precious relics of 
the Scots, who regarded it with extreme veneration. It was kept in a 
black case, but was itself made of gold and enshrined a piece of the 
True Cross. “It shut and opened like a chest,” said Ailred in describing 
it, “having a figure of our Saviour sculptured of massive ivory, and 
marvellously adorned with gold.” Margaret’s youngest son, David, 
built a church for it near Edinburgh, which was called on that account, 
Holy Rood. It is said to have been in the treasury of Edinburgh Castle 
in 1291, but was carried off by Edward I. He regarded it as specially 
holy, and it was beside him when he died, and was afterwards described 
as the Cross of St. Elene of Scotland. The Scots seem to have regained 
possession of it, for it was taken from David II. at Neville’s Cross in 
1346. It was from that time in the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Durham, 
whence it finally disappeared in 1546. Robert the Bruce is said to have 
insisted so hotly that the Scots should possess this Cross which was 
theirs by right, that Queen Isabella, for the sake of peace, was obliged 
to give it up while she was acting as regent, in 1327. ‘‘Its surrender 
exasperated the English more than the most flagrant of her misdeeds.” 
See J. King Hewison, Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewcastle: Vita 
S. Margaretae, Symeon, i. 239, Surtees Society. 
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as long as the warmth of life throbbed at her heart 
she continued steadfast in prayer. She repeated the 
whole of the fiftieth Psalm, and placing the cross 
before her eyes, she held it there with both her hands.” 

Margaret was lying thus, in the last extremity of 
weakness, holding the cross before her, when her son 
Edgar came in. He had been away with his father 
and his eldest brother. The very fact of his returning 
alone told the Queen what she had feared. 

“Conceive his distress!” writes the priest. “Imagine 
to yourself how his heart was racked! He stood there 
in a strait; everything was against him, and whither 
to turn himself he knew not. He had come to announce 
to his mother that his father and brother were slain, 
and he found his mother, whom he loved most dearly, 
at the point of death. He knew not whom first to 
lament. Yet the loss of his dearest mother, whom he 
saw lying nearly dead before his eyes, stung him to 
the heart with the keenest pang. Besides all this, 
the condition of the realm occasioned him the deepest 
anxiety, for he was fully aware that there would be 
an insurrection upon the death of his father. Sadness 
and trouble beset him on every side. 

“The queen, who, as it seemed to the bystanders, 
was rapt in an agony, suddenly rallied her strength 
and spoke to her son. She asked him about his father 
and brother. He was unwilling to tell the truth, and, 
fearing that if she heard of their death she herself 
would immediately die, he replied that they were 
well. But with a deep sigh she said, ‘I know it, my 
boy, I know it. By this holy cross, by the bond of our 
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blood, I adjure you to tell me the truth.’ Thus pressed, 
he told her exactly all that had happened. What 
could she do, think you? To murmur against God 
with such a one was impossible. At the same moment 
she had lost her husband and her son, and disease 
was putting her to a cruel death, but in all these 
things she sinned not with her lips, nor spoke foolishly 
against God. Raising her eyes and her hands towards 
heaven, she glorified God, saying, ‘I give praise and 
thanks to Thee, Almighty God, for that Thou hast 
been pleased that I should endure such deep sorrow 
at my departing, and I trust that by means of this 
suffering it is Thy pleasure that I should be cleansed 
from some of the stains of my sins.’ 

“Feeling now that death was close at hand, she 
at once began the prayer which is usually said by 
the priest before he receives the Body and Blood of 
our Lord, saying, ‘Domine ‘Fesu Christe, qui ex 
voluntate Patris, cooperante Spiritu Sancto, per mortem 
tuam mundum vivificasti, libera me !” 

“As she was saying the words, Libera me/ her 
soul was freed from the chains of the body, and 
departed to Christ, the author of true liberty; to 
Christ whom she had always loved, and by whom 
she was made a partaker of the happiness of the 
saints, the example of whose virtues she had fol- 
lowed. Her departure was so calm, so tranquil, that 
we conclude her soul passed to the land of eternal 
rest and peace. 

“It was remarkable that her face, which, when 


she was dying, had exhibited the usual pallor of death, 
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became afterwards suffused with red and white tints, 
so that it seemed as if she were not dead but sleeping. 

““Her corpse was shrouded as became a queen, and 
we carried her to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
which she had built. There, as she herself had directed, 
we committed it to the grave, opposite the altar and 
the venerable sign of the Holy Cross which she had 
erected. And thus her body at length rests in that 
place in which, when alive, she used to humble herself 
with vigils, prayers and tears.” 

We must allow the Douay writer his last tribute: 

“Some will admire the innocency of her manners 
in her tender years, the rigour which she exercised on 
her body in her youth, and the prayers wherewith 
she nourished her soul. 

“Methinks I will make sufficient Panegyrick, if I 
say she has been the Idaea of a Perfect Queen, one 
of those wise ones who, by the sweetnesse of her 
conversation, the innocency of her deportments and 
the force of her spirit, reform’d the disorders that 
had crept into her kingdom. .. .” 


XVIII 


MARGARET'S RELICS: HER CANONISATION: HER 
DESCENDANTS 


Brrore Margaret had thus gently slipped away, a 
section of the Scots had chosen Malcolm’s brother, 
Donald Bane, as king. For there was a party jealous 
of Margaret’s power over her husband and upset by 
her reforms which they thought slighted the national 
feeling of the Celt. They took the first opportunity 
of endeavouring to put a representative of the purely 
Celtic party in power. 

And so, as Margaret lay dying, Donald Bane 
arrived hot from his northern keep and attacked the 
castle. And after her death her body had to be “ privily” 
carried through the postern known as the “west yett,” 
down the steep west face of the Castle Rock, and across 
the Queen’s Ferry to Dunfermline. A mist, such as is 
known on the east coast of Scotland as a “haar,” 
enveloped Edinburgh that day, and under cover of 
its invisibility Ethelred, Abbot of Dunkeld, Margaret’s 
third son, conveyed his mother’s body to Dun- 
fermline, “where it lay in the Church of the Most 
Holy Trinity built by herself.” Twenty years later, 
Malcolm’s remains are said to have been brought 
from Tynemouth and laid beside those of his wife, 
under a great block of grey marble, where for long 
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the sockets of the silver lamps were to be seen 
which burned there from the time of her canonisation 
till the Reformation—1250 to 1560. Her tomb was 
regarded as a holy place, and in 1199, when one of 
her descendants, William the Lion, was about to 
invade England, he spent a night beside the tomb, 
“Cand being warned in his dreams by a divine oracle 
not to invade England with an army, he allowed 
his army to return home.” ? 

The tomb is said to have been:an oaken chest 
containing a silver reliquary studded with gems, in 
which lay the relics, including “flowing auburn hair.” 
These relics were shown on St. Margaret’s Day, and 
many pilgrims came to pay homage to her memory. 

In July, 1246, her great-grandson, Alexander II., 
petitioned Innocent IV. that Margaret, Queen of 
Scots, should be numbered in the Catalogue of Saints. 
The Bishops of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane 
were instructed to inquire into her life and merit, 
and also into her “miracles” — probably the un- 
harmful immersion of her Gospel Book, and the 
“haar” which enabled her body to be removed from 
Edinburgh Castle. On that occasion Alexander was 
told that no “undue haste” could be made in such 
matters, but three years later the Pope addressed a 
Bull to the Abbot of Dunfermline, agreeing to the 
canonisation ‘“‘of Margaret, Queen of Scots of blessed 
memory.” A week later in another Bull he declared 
that it was fitting that “the Church of the Monastery 
of Dunfermline of the Order of St. Benedict in the 


1 Roger Hoveden, Chronica, iv. 10; Anderson, Scottish Anuals, Pp. 322 
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Diocese of St. Andrews should be more frequented 
with greater honours. . . .” And so on 19th June, 
1250, the rite of canonisation was duly carried out 
at Dunfermline in presence of a great concourse of 
bishops and nobles. Margaret’s descendant (her 
great-great-grandson, to be exact), Alexander IIL, 
though only seven years old at the time, had been 
crowned King of Scotland in 1249. By his orders, 
Margaret’s bones “were put in a chest of silver, 
enriched with precious stones, and placed in the 
Noblest part of this Church (Dunfermline Abbey).” 

Many miracles were reported that day—fragrant 
odours “like the scent of springing flowers” when 
the Queen’s remains were transferred to their new 
tomb; refusal of Margaret’s remains to be honoured 
till Malcolm’s were similarly honoured and placed 
beside hers.t The relics were venerated there till the 
Reformation, “when heretics stole into the Kingdome, 
trampled underfoot all divine and human lawes and 
seized the sacred moveables of the Church; some 
things of greater veneration and value were saved 
from sacrilegious hands by being transported into 
the Castle of Edinburgh.” The Abbot of Dun- 
fermline put the head of Queen Margaret in a jewelled 
casket and carried it to Edinburgh. 

It was said to be by the desire of Queen Mary, who 
was then living in Edinburgh Castle, that the head 
of her great predecessor was taken there. To think of 
these two Queens of Scotland together is to arouse dis- 
turbing thoughts. They had some things in common; 

1 Proceedings Soc. Antig. Scot., ii. 87 sqq. 
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both were brought up abroad, both belonged to 
the Roman branch of the Church. But Margaret’s 
was the character of which apostles are made, and, 
as Andrew Lang said, there was no contemporary 
John Knox to “gar her greet.” 

She had a strong husband, who worshipped her 
and was himself inclined to the nobler way. And 
Scotland’s Church still belonged to the great Church 
of the West. Would Margaret have succeeded better 
in Mary’s place? Mary deserves our pity, for she 
was a lonely girl, a devout Catholic, set down in 
the midst of a country about to adopt Protestant 
principles, and red-hot about it. She had no strong 
friends to support her. She was pitted against an 
unsympathetic giant in John Knox, against whom, 
in spite of her obvious incapacity, she bravely con- 
tinued to tilt. It is moving to think of her in Edin- 
burgh Castle, awaiting the birth of her son, asking 
that the relics of her saintly predecessor should be 
brought there to protect her in her loneliness. 

When she fled to England in 1567, some prudent 
people, fearing that the castle, as the chief fort of 
the kingdom, might be assaulted, “transported the 
coffre, wherein was the head and hair of St. Margaret 
and some other moveables of great value, into the 
Castle of the Baron of Dury.” There it was guarded 
by “a Reverend Father Priest and Monck of Dun- 
fermling, who after his Monastery was pillaged and 
the Religious forced to fly away, dwelt in the Castle. 
After this venerable personage had very religiously, 
for some years, kept this holy pledge, it was in the 
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the Society of Jesus, then Missioners in Scotland, 
who, seeing it was in danger to be lost, or prophaned, 
by the seditious hereticks, transported it to Antwerp. 
The Lord John Malderus, Bishop of that City, being 
unwilling to trust any but himself, that he might 
know the truth of this relick, examined very diligently 
and upon oath the Fathers of the Society, gave an 
authentic attestation under the seal of his office dated 
the 5th of September, 1620, and permitted it to be 
exposed to the veneration of the people. 

“The same Relick was afterwards acknowledged 
by my Lord Paul Boudot, Bishop of Arras, the 4th 
of September, 1627. In testimony whereof he offer’d 
forty dayes indulgence to all those who would pray 
before the said holy Relick. 

“Lastly, on the 4th of March, 1645, Our Holy 
Father Pope Innocent the tenth, in the first year of 
his pontificate, gave plenary indulgence to all the 
faithfull, who, having first confessed and communi- 
cated, would pray before this Relick, in the Chapel 
of the Scots College of Douay, for the ordinary ends 
prescribed by the Church, on the tIoth of June, 
which is the Festival of this holy and illustrious 
Princesse” (Idaea). 

The relic was seen at the Scots College, Douay, in 
1785, by the historian Carruthers, who reported that 
it was “‘in extraordinary preservation, with a quantity 
of fine hair, fair in colour, still upon it.” 

Philip II. of Spain is reported to have acquired the 
relics of Margaret and Malcolm with some difficulty, 
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and to have built a special chapel for them in the 
Church of St. Lawrence at the Escurial, and enclosed 
them in urns inscribed, St. Malcolm, King, and St. 
Margaret, Queen. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
according to Alban Butler, they were still there. But 
when Bishop Gillies, in the hope of having the relics 
of St. Margaret restored to a Scottish shrine, invoked 
the aid of Pope Pius IX. in an application to the 
Spanish Government for their restoration, the coffer 
or shrine containing the relics could not be found, 
“or at all events, identified.” 1 Bishop Gillies is said 
to have brought home “a portion of the relics of 
St. Margaret,” now in St. Margaret’s Convent, 
Edinburgh. 

' After Margaret’s death, her remaining children 
escaped to England to their uncle, Edgar Atheling. 
Edmund threw in his lot with his paternal uncle, 
Donald Bane, bargaining for half the kingdom. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says he was not innocent of 
his brother’s death, “‘but he sincerely repented,” and 
died at the Monastery of Montacute. 

Duncan, Malcolm’s son by Ingibidérg, who had been 
given as a hostage to the King of England, was 
helped by William Rufus to oust Donald Bane. But 
he was killed a year later. Then Edgar, also by 
English help, was crowned King of the Scots, in fealty 
to King William. In 1097 Edgar returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he lived in the castle, and attempted 
to carry out the teaching and policy of his mother, 
“Fle was a man sweet and loveable,” says Ailred, 


1 Proceedings Soc. Antig. Scot., ii. 89, 
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“hike in all things to King Edward, his relative, 
employing no tyranny, no harshness, no greed 
against his people, but ruling his subjects with the 
greatest charity and benevolence.”1 His position 
was, of course, strengthened by the fact that his 
sister Matilda became Queen of England, marrying 
Henry I. in r1oo. 

When Edgar died in 1107 he was succeeded by his 
brother Alexander, a man of very different stamp. 
He had inherited the bravery of his father, the 
gentleness and reverence of his mother, and continued 
the anglicising of Scotland. His love of fighting was 
exercised so hotly against the rebels in his own king- 
dom that he was surnamed the Fierce. Ailred gives 
us a sketch of him too: “Moreover Alexander was 
sufficiently humble and amiable to clergy and monks, 
but to the rest of his subjects beyond measure 
terrible; a man of great heart, applying himself in 
all things beyond his strength. And he was literate 
and most zealous in establishing churches, in seeking 
out the relics of saints, in the making and regulating 
of priestly robes and holy books, and also to all 
visitors liberal beyond his means. And regarding the 
poor he was so devout that he seemed in nothing to 
have greater delight than in receiving them, washing, 
nourishing and clothing them.” ? 

It was Alexander who appointed Turgot to the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews, vacant since the death of 
Fothad in 1093. Turgot wished to be consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York, and Alexander allowed that, 


1 Epistola; Anderson, Scottish Annals, p. 128. 2 Op. cit., p. 155. 
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but declared that the status of the Church of St. 
Andrews was equal to that of the Church of York. 
When Turgot showed that he considered the conse- 
cration of York the binding one—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury claimed to be the head of the Church of 
Britain—he and Alexander disagreed and poor Turgot 
was exiled. Through distress of mind, he “fell into a 
melancholy. . . . And hence he received permission 
to stay for a while at Durham because of his infirmity.” 
He went to Wearmouth, where he had taken his vows 
and received the monk’s habit. There he celebrated 
Mass and went on to St. Cuthbert’s (z.e. Durham), 
and “‘taking to his bed there was prepared for his 
decease by fevers, sometimes mild, sometimes violent 
—and this for four months and two days... . And 
when the hour of his decease arrived, while he was 
saying as best he could in prayer, ‘In peace was 
prepared his place and his habitation in Zion,’ and 
‘Praise ye the Lord in His sanctuary,’ he expired in 
the hands of his brethren (31st March, 1115)... 
obtaining from God the reward which he had dili- 
gently asked, that he should render his soul near 
the sacred body of Cuthbert.” } 

David I., the youngest son, the sair Sanct for the 
croon, came to the throne in 1124. Since his father’s 
death he had ruled over the Earldom of Cumbria, 
and had assimilated the practices and feelings of the 
English court. ““He was a youth more courtly than 
the others,” we read in William of Malmesbury, 


+ Symeon of Durham, Hist. Reg., ii. 205; Anderson, Scottish Annals, 
P. 135. 
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“one who had rubbed off the rust of Scottish bar- 
barity through being polished from his boyhood by 
intercourse and friendship with us.” He undertook 
several invasions of England to champion the cause 
of his niece as heiress to the throne of England 
(p. 193), but Stephen defeated him at the Battle of 
the Standard (1138), and David then returned and 
devoted himself to Scottish affairs. Ordericus Vitalis 
has a good word for this member of the family too: 
“Thus David increased his power and was exalted 
above his predecessors, and by his zeal the district 
of the Scots was adorned with religious and learned 
persons.” In his reign of twenty-nine years David 
kept the Church from internal “ broils and dissensions,”’ 
while the country also was at peace and so able to 
develop. Foreign trade, introduced by Margaret, 
expanded, and this was altogether one of the most 
fruitful periods in Scottish history. David had lived 
much at the court of Henry I. of England, his brother- 
in-law, and had himself married the English widow 
of a Norman knight, so that under him Scotland was 
governed by the Anglo-Norman methods prevalent 
in England. The gradual influence of the south which 
had begun before Margaret came to Scotland, persisted 
and developed all through the dynasty of Malcolm 
Canmore. David founded bishoprics and endowed 
monasteries, and was altogether a good king. Ailred 
of Rievaulx was his protégé; he lived at David’s 
court, and was brought up with his son Henry. He 
“loved David above all mortals,” and after his death 
wrote a moving testimony to this “holy King of 
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Scots. And when exalted to the kingship he showed 
no pride in his manners, no cruelty in his words, 
nothing dishonourable in his deeds; and hence the 
whole barbarity of the nation was softened and 
immediately submitted itself to a king of so great 
benevolence and humility; as if forgetting their 
natural fierceness they submitted their necks to the 
laws which royal gentleness dictated. . . . And hence 
he seemed not undeservedly beloved by God and 
man; by God indeed, because immediately in the 
beginning of his reign he diligently practised the 
things which are of God in the building of churches, 
in the founding of monasteries which also he en- 
tiched with possessions and loaded with honour.” 
He established monks of the Order of St. Benedict 
at Dunfermline, brought the first Premonstratensian 
Canons to Scotland in 1125, and began the building of 
a great Norman nave to the church erected by his 
parents. Like his mother he was at the call of the 
poor, and so “careful” in his consideration of all the 
problems his subjects brought him, “that each one 
thought him careful of his affairs alone.” When he was 
dying he was carried into his oratory by his priests 
and knights, “and after the celebration of Mass he 
asked for the venerable Cross, which they called the 
Black Rood, to be brought for his adoration”; this 
was the“ black crosse studded with diamonds” brought 
by Margaret out of England (see note, p. 174). 

David was succeeded by his grandsons, Malcolm, 
“most Christian King of Scots,” and William the 
Lion, his brother. William the Lion was captured 
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by Henry II. of England, and was carried over to 
Falaise, where a treaty was drawn up by which the 
King of Scotland acknowledged himself the vassal 
of the King of England. This was cancelled fifteen 
years later by King Richard I. William the Lion was 
succeeded in 1214 by his son Alexander II., succeeded 
by 41s son, Alexander III., in 1249. So that, as Father 
Forbes-Leith points out, “Scotland was governed for 
two hundred years by seven excellent kings, the direct 
descendants of Margaret and Malcolm Canmore.” 

The two daughters were sent to be “instructed in 
the sacred writings” by their Aunt Christina. She had 
taken the veil and become Abbess of Romsey in 1086. 
There—or at Wilton Abbey, where she went later, 
and which was specially set apart for the education 
of Saxon princesses—her nieces “were nourished very 
long among the nuns and learned well, both the art 
of letters and the observance of good customs, and 
attaining to a marriageable age the devout virgins 
were ready for the solace of God. For being orphaned 
... of either parent ... they experienced the clemency 
of God, who disposes all things well, giving them 
ready help." 4 

Christina seems to have been a disciplinarian, even 
a martinet, for Eadgyth “trembled” both under 
her rod and her words.2 When Henry I., the third 
son of the Conqueror, succeeded his brother, William 
Rufus, he determined to marry Eadgyth. It was 
objected that she had not only lived as a nun, but 


1 Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles., viii. 20; Anderson, Scottish Annals, 
p. 116. 
+ Anderson, Scottish Annals, pp. 120-127. 
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that she had taken the veil, “thereby showing that 
she should be the bride of the heavenly rather than 
the earthly king. The king said on the other hand 
that he had promised her father . . . and even con- 
firmed it by an oath that he would wed her as his 
wife, and therefore to keep his oath, he would not 
give her up unless it were determined by canonical 
decision, he commanded that the Archbishop of 
York should be summoned, and a council assembled 
of the bishops and abbots and ecclesiastical persons 
of all England, to decide so important an affair by 
the judgement of the church.” Her Aunt Christina, 
the abbess, was asked in this council whether the girl 
had really taken her final vows and been conse- 
crated by episcopal blessing. She replied, “In truth 
her father commended her to me, not to be made a 
nun, but solely to be brought up with the rest of our 
little girls of her own age, and educated in letters 
in our church, as a precaution; and after she had 
grown up, it was announced to me one day, that 
King William, my lord King Henry’s brother, who 
was then alive, had come to see her, and had already 
dismounted with his knights before the doors of our 
church, and had commanded that the doors should 
be opened to him for prayer. Hearing this I was 
exceedingly perturbed, fearing that he being a young 
man and unrestrained, who would immediately do 
anything which occurred to his mind, should, after 
seeing the girl’s beauty, do her any illicit violence, 
since he had arrived in so unforeseen and unexpected 
manner to see her; and I took her into a private 
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chamber, and explained to her the matter as it stood, 
and with her consent I placed a veil upon her head, 
so that the king when he saw her should be restrained 
from illicit embraces. Nor did my hope deceive me. 
For the king entered our cloister, as if to view the 
roses and other flowering plants, and as soon as he 
had seen her with our other girls wearing the veil upon 
her head, he left the cloister, and departed from the 
church; clearly showing that he had only come on 
her account. But when . . . the girl’s father came to 
our church within the same week, and saw the veil 
upon his daughter’s head, he was wroth, and tore 
the veil in pieces, and flung it on the ground, and 
trampled upon it with his feet; and he took his 
daughter away with him.” 

In spite of this testimony, Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an Italian, who succeeded Lanfranc and 
was famous both as theologian and scholastic philoso- 
pher, was averse to the king marrying this princess, 
since “however it occurred, yet she has carried the 
veil upon her head; and youcould find plenty daughters 
of kings or counts.” Our sympathies are with Henry, 
who did marry the lady of his choice in spite of 
Anselm’s gloomy predictions: “You, sir king, will 
neglect my advice and do what pleases you; but he 
who lives long, I imagine that he will see that Eng- 
land will not long rejoice in the offspring which she. 
will bear.” 1 

It was to please the Normans that at her corona- 


1 Herimann of Tournai, De Restauvatione Abbatiae S. Martini Tor- 
nacensis. Quoted by Anderson, Early Sources, ii. 121. 
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tion the queen’s name was changed to Matilda; 
she was known later as “Good Queen Maud.” This 
marriage of the son of the Conqueror to the great- 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside thus continued 
the line of the old Saxon kings on the throne of 
England. The marriage was considered historically 
important, because Matilda was a niece of Edgar, 
heir of Edward the Confessor; she is said to have 
been “of great beauty and to have loved King 
Henry much.” 

She was true to her mother’s training. When her 
brother David was living at the English court, he was 
called one night to come to his sister’s room. 

“And behold the house was full of lepers, and the 
queen stood in the midst; and after laying aside her 
cloak and putting on a linen covering, she poured 
water into a basin and began to wash and dry their 
feet; and after drying them to press them with both 
hands, and to kiss them. David said to her, ‘What 
dost thou, O my lady? Truly if the king knew this, 
he would never deign to kiss with his lips thy mouth, 
polluted with the corruption of lepers’ feet.’ ” 

Then she said smiling, ‘Who knows not that the 
feet of the eternal King are to be preferred to a mortal 
king’s lips? I indeed have called thee, dearest brother, 
that thou mayest learn from my example to perform 
such things; take therefore the basin and do as thou 
seest me do.” 

“At this word,” said David, “I was greatly afraid, 
and replied that in no wise could I endure it. For not 


yet did I know the Lord, nor had His spirit been 
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revealed to me. So she persisted in her task, and I, 
guilty one, laughing, returned among my friends.” } 
Matilda, the daughter of this marriage, married 
the Emperor Henry V. He died young, and she 
returned to her father’s court, still a young girl, as 
the Empress Matilda. Her only brother was drowned, 
so that on the death of Henry I., Matilda was his only 
legal child. He had bound his barons over to make her 
queen as the only direct heir to the throne—though 
there had never yet been a queen in her own right in 
England—and he had arranged a second marriage for 
her with Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, who 
owned extensive lands in the south of Normandy. 
But the Conqueror’s daughter, Adela, left one son, 
Stephen. He married Matilda, daughter of Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, and Mary, Queen Margaret’s 
second daughter. On the death of his uncle, Henry I., 
Stephen was made King of England by a section of 
the people. David of Scotland entered into the struggle 
that followed between the supporters of his niece 
Matilda, and Stephen, who had married the other 
Matilda, the first cousin of the widowed empress. 
Anselm’s prophecy seemed to have come true.? 
But on the death of Stephen (1154), the son of 
Matilda and Geoffrey Plantagenet became King of 
England as Henry II. Thus one great-grandson of 


_ Malcolm and Margaret came to the throne of England,» 


while another great-grandson, Malcolm the Maiden, 


became King of Scotland. 


 Ailred of Rievaulx, Epistola, col. 368; Anderson, Scottish Annals, 
p. 126. 
2 Freeman, v. 259. 
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Mysticism 


It is difficult to draw up a list of books used for the back- 
ground of Margaret’s spiritual life. She was probably brought 
up on Cassian (Works, translated by Bishop Gibson; Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, xi.) and on Gregory’s Homilies and 
Morals. She probably knew the writings of Augustine. But it 
is in Cassian that we come nearest her way of life and her 
method of prayer. 

Mystic experience being of the same nature in whatever 
land or age, we come to passages which explain Margaret’s 
thoughts and ideals in many contemplatives of later date, 
and I have quoted freely from them. 

On the Benedictine Order I have chiefly used Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler’s Benedictine Monachism and Western Mysticism, 
Gasquet’s Monastic Life in the Middle Ages, and Coulton’s 
Five Centuries of Religion. 

As my readers will see, I owe much to the writings of 
Evelyn Underhill, who first led me to the works of the 
mystics themselves. 
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ST. COLUMBA OF IONA 


By LUCY MENZIES 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is based on Adamnan and the old Irish lives, and it 
has been sought to illumine these early sources by the history of 
early religious beliefs, and of the folklore and observances of the 
Highlands. 

The writer has made use of the results of the latest historical 
research in writing this biography of a great saint and a great 
statesman, but she presents her subject in a manner which will 
make her book acceptable to the general reader interested in our 
historical development. The author also shows clearly the promin- 
ent part played by Columba in the evangelising of Scotland, and, 
by means of his Lindisfarne Mission, the whole of Northern 
England as well. Columba’s labours and achievements deserve 
to be the more widely recognised in that the story of his battles, 
his voyages, his conquests and his life at Iona forms one of the 
most romantic pages of history. 
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